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The Book of the Year 


The Popes On Youth 


By Raymond B. Fullam, S.J. 





66 O TRY to rejorm young people and convince them 
by exacting submission, to persuade them by force, 
would be useless. You will win their confidence much better 
if you strive to understand them and make them understand 
themselves.” Pore Pius XII 


Youth has problems. Let’s be positive. Youth needs guid- 
ance and inspiration . . . and so do all who are interested in 
youth—parents, teachers, counselors, religious leaders. 


The Popes on Youth is a practical and provocative book. 
Leo XIII, St. Pius X, Benedict XV, Pope Pius XI and Pope 
Pius XII offer wise and inspiring guidance for the troubled 
guardians of youth. The conflicts and clashes that led to 
the juvenile crisis of 1955 sweep through 725 excerpts drawn 
by Father Fullam from 187 documents. The Popes leave no 
serious problem untouched and give their solutions in clear 
terms. Their statements have never before been gathered in 
one book. 


Father Fullam spent seven years in study and research in 
preparing his commentary on what modern Popes think about 
youth. It is so clear and simple. so well divided and in- 
dexed, so completely readable that there is no other book 
like it. 


Publication date is October 1955. Number of pages over 
490, including bibliography and topical index. 


Price $5.00 
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Toynbee’s Universal Religion 


Doucias WoopruFF 
Editor of the Taster (London) 


Reprinted from the Ensicn* 


I. 


THe LiperaAL TRADITION 
N HIS sixties, Professor Arnold 
Toynbee has broken away from 
the liberal tradition in which he was 
brought up in the Oxford and Win- 
chester and Baliol of England before 
1914. It was the essence of the lib- 
eral tradition to judge religion by 
social and humanist values, to praise 
or condemn it for its contribution 
to what the liberal humanists called 
“the good life” and generally to con- 
demn it and to consider part of 
progress that religion was counting 
for less and less. 
Now in his maturity Dr. Toynbee 
proclaims the opposite: that religion 


does not exist for the sake of civili- 
zation but civilization for the sake 
of religion. 


Many historians have observed 
the dependence of cultures on creeds. 
They have seen that what a people 
believes determines its pattern of 
living, its social values and the kind 
of society it produces in accordance 
with what it admires. But Professor 
Toynbee has been quite exceptional 
among non-Catholic scholars in 
making religion not only the begin- 
ning but the end; not only the cause 
of civilization but its point and pur- 
pose. 

This came as an immense shock to 
those who found his erudition and 
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range of knowledge of different civi- 
lizations something parallel to the 
knowledge of the late Sir James 
Frazer about the religions of man- 
kind. The idea was that compara- 
tive history, like comparative re- 
ligion, would establish the relativity 
of moral codes and therefore the 
lack of authority of any particular 
code. The liberal humanists were 
very surprised to find the encyclo- 
pedic knowledge and the extraor- 
dinary gift for unexpected and far- 
fetched parallels, which are Profes- 
sor Toynbee’s strongest points, at 
the service of a theory which revived 
ideas they had considered higher 
education of mankind had left be- 
hind. 

This is, I think, one reason why 
the later volumes of his great Study 
of History have had a much less 
sympathetic reception than had the 
earlier ones before the war. To 
devote a whole chapter to universal 
churches, and not to treat them as a 
collection of dead moths or butter- 
flies to be pinned and classified, is 
disconcerting to the modern human- 
ist. 

It is hard to over-estimate the ex- 
tent to which the sustained and sys- 
tematic diminution of the religious 
motive has been carried by histor- 
ians over the last hundred years. 
It is quite obvious that European 
history ought to be divided at the 
great turning-point, the conversion 
of the Roman Empire in the Fourth 


Century, and not at a totally trivid 
political date, like 476, the death of 
Odoacer. Because the approach tp 
history has been political, the diy 
sion between ancient and medieval 
history has been made to fall ther, 
just as the Middle Ages have ben 
made to end with the invasion o 
Italy by Charles VIII of France in 
1498, an event quite unimportant by 
the side of the emergence of Luther 
in 1517. 

Christians must accordingly k 
very grateful for the essential thin 
that Professor Toynbee proclaimed: 
that religion is not a subjective mat 
ter, the private personal affair of 
individuals, anymore than it is: 
by-product of economic or trib 
activities. He sees that it is itsel 
the source of human energies, ani 
that it determines their direction 
That false and bad religions have 
had immense consequences is th 
chief explanation why the story d 
mankind is the grim affair it is 
while the progress of mankind in 
love and in wisdom has come with 
the higher religions and in propor 
tion as they have been kept pur 
and have been faithfully obeyed. 


Il. 
UNIVERSAL SYNCRETISM 
When we write of the essentid 
Protestantism of Professor Toynbet, 
we mean the modernist Protestant 


ism of today, not the exclusive se 
tarianism which has made Prot 
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estantism divide up into great num- 
bers of separate bodies and keeps 
them apart. 

He is like the Roman Emperor 
who put a figure of Christ in the 
Pantheon with a great collection of 
other deities, who has always been 
quoted by Christians as the illus- 
tration of a man with plainly no 
idea that the Christian Revelation 
was fiercely uncompromising, that 
the one thing neither Christ nor his 
followers would ever accept was the 
limited and shared status whereby 
Jesus Christ would not be the one 
name under heaven by which men 
may be saved but one of half-a-dozen 
great religious teachers, each with 
something of value to offer. 


To understand Professor Toyn- 
bee’s position it is, I think, relevant 
to bear in mind his great preoccu- 
pation with Asia. Toynbee comes 
of East Anglian Protestant stock. 
He began as a Winchester scholar, 
adept at the classics of Greece and 
Rome but soon eager to pass beyond 
them. Even as an under-graduate, 
he was in revolt against what may 


be called the parochialism of the 
West. 


To many Englishmen, the Roman 
Empire and the Western European 
Tradition, the whole story of me- 
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dieval Christendom, has always 
come as a great broadening of their 
horizon. So it is compared with 
insular national history. 

Belloc, for instance, widened the 
minds of his readers when he 
showed them how they belonged to 
something greater and richer than 
national tradition. 

But to Toynbee, Europe was al- 
ways only part of the story, and he 
early fastened on the lower Roman 
or Byzantine Empire as a special 
field, and held a Byzantine Chair in 
London. This was only the begin- 
ning, as his widely-ranging, synthe- 
sizing mind reached out to Asia. 
This habit of mind was greatly 
strengthened by his work at the 
Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs, a body founded after World 
War I which has always paid special 
attention to the Far East. There 
Professor Toynbee sat listening with 
courteous receptivity to Indian and 
Chinese students, and disclaiming 
any idea of wishing to impose the 
West upon them. 

One way and another he acquired 
over these years a good many con- 
tacts with the Church. His first 
wife, the daughter of Dr. Gilbert 
Murray, became a Catholic, return- 
ing tothe Faith her father abandoned 
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as a boy, and of their three sons 
the youngest was at Ampleforth. 
(But this marriage did not last, and 
Professor Toynbee has another wife 
today.) His sister, Professor of 
Classical Archeology at Cambridge, 
is a convert, and I think it would 
be true to say that Arnold Toynbee 
has been strongly attracted to the 
Church but cannot digest its ex- 
clusive claims. 

There is also, as his latest volumes 
show, what may be called a Maniche- 
anism in the division he makes be- 
tween the secular and the religious. 
He recognizes that if religion is to 
be an effective force in the life of 
man it must be, and always has been, 
institutional, meeting men on their 
own ground, playing a part in hu- 
man affairs away from the altar. 

But he treats this necessary activ- 
ity as an alien protective covering 
—he uses the metaphor of a crab’s 
shell—necessary perhaps, but no 
part of the authentic living creature. 

If such metaphors are accepted, 
then obviously the Catholic Church 
is the religious body with the biggest 
and heaviest shell, the hardest in- 
tegument or covering, the Church 
that has been most deeply involved 
in human history. Perhaps there 
are echoes here of the standing re- 
proach which the Byzantine Greek 
Church has always made about the 
materialism, the excessively practical 
preoccupations of Latin Christianity. 

Although Professor Toynbee has 
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had a critical press for his new vol. 
umes, the public is lapping them w, 
and the Oxford Press is reprinting 
them, and I believe some 10,0) 
have been sold. He declares that 
having written these books, he i 
now free to devote himself to po 
claiming his religious faith, and i 
is one which seems to suit the neek 
of the hour and the mood of tk 
time. For what he proclaims is; 
kind of universal syncretism whieh 
fits very well a generation at lag 
conscious of the numbers and im 
portance of the Asiatic peoples. 


III. 
THe Larcer SYNTHESIS 


It is exceedingly difficult at the 
moment to preach the universd 
Catholic Faith of the Church to As: 
atics in full emotional revolt agains 
domination by European influences 
For any of them to admit that their 
native creeds, of such great antiquity 
and social authority, must be aba 
doned altogether in favor of the 
religion of the Europeans, is to take 
a step directly contrary to all that 
they have achieved politically and 
socially. A great many people in 
the western world, Protestants who 
have long since quietly dropped 
most of the old distinctively Prote 
tant thinking but who think o 
themselves as Christians, see no pat 
ticular difficulty in the larger sym 
thesis which Professor Toynbee of 
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fers them with such attractive schol- 
arly trappings. 

It may well seem to them the only 
way in which to use religion, as a 
way of bringing peoples together 
and uniting all who believe in a 
spiritual interpretation of the uni- 
verse against the materialists of the 
Communist bloc. It is accordingly 
important not to underrate the wide 
influence Toynbee is likely to have. 

Scholars can criticize effectively 
enough the arbitrary character of 
his arrangement of human history, 
the way he makes events, like wars, 
important or unimportant at will 
when he is looking for parallels in 
the rise and fall of different civil- 
izations. None of that criticism will 
be effective any more than the in- 
tellectual criticism of Marx’s Das 
Kapital has prevented the diffusion 
of Marx’s influence. 

His great learning will secure him 
a hearing among people who have 
neither the ability nor the desire 
to criticize his history in detail, but 
who like his broad conclusions of 
the importance of religion. 

So seen, the result is a kind of 
ultra-modernism which is likely to 
have a much bigger future among 
Anglo-Saxon Protestants than any- 
where else. It will find no echoes 
in Islam, for the Mohammedans will 
say they already make a great po- 
sition for Jesus Christ although he 
is not the Prophet. Catholicism and 
Protestantism and Islam, all three, 
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have always insisted that they had 
the truth, that it is important to 
hold it, that it is the essence of their 
faith to claim to be the true religion, 
even though they admit that most 
religious beliefs opposed to them 
contain truth as well as error. 

The Catholic Church has always 
made a great distinction—and one 
which is a great help to her mission- 
aries—between what is false and 
what is trve in the religious form 
in which she is seeking converts. 
But she has also come to them with 
a number of positive statements of 
her own about Christ, His Church 
and the sacramental life, statements 
which are proffered for a_ belief 
which must be full and whole- 
hearted. It does not follow that, 
because at the moment the difficul- 
ties of missionaries in Asia are par- 
ticularly great, their magnitude dem- 
onstrates that the Church has been 
wrong. 


SINS OF THE PAsT 


Our difficulties today are a histor- 
ical legacy from the sins of the past; 
they reflect a position in Asia which 
has come about because earlier gen- 
erations, Catholic and Protestant, 
were insufficiently apostolic and 
commercially over-eager. We get 
glimpses at Goa, for example, and 
in the Philippines, that where the 
Europeans who came, Portuguese 
and Spaniards, really believed their 
own religion, they communicated it 
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to their subject peoples, and the 
Philippines illustrate how happily 
Asiatics can find and embrace the 
Catholic Faith. It was the same 
story in the Spanish and Portuguese 
Empires of Central and South Am- 
erica. We see how there could have 
been, and could one day be, one uni- 
versal religion, one Holy Catholic 
Church. 

We are faced with many troubles 
because of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion and the lack of apostolic in- 
terest on the part of the Dutch and 
English in Asia. They went to trade 
and did not want to convert the 
native peoples. 
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They communicated, as dominant 
peoples do, their real beliefs simply 
by being what they were, and the 
English, really believing in political 
democracy, produced an India full 
of political democrats, and, believing 
in nationalism, communicated ne 
tionalism to their subjects. 

All this adds up to formidabk 
obstacles to the spread of the Faith 
in Asia, but that is no sort of reason 
for not preaching it. We would do 
well to remember Pascal’s dictum 
that “We were not ordered to se 
that the Christian Faith should pre 
vail, but only to struggle that it 
should.” 








The Church in England 


In the 1955 Catholic Directory the official estimate of the Catholic popula 
tion of England and Wales for the first time exceeds 3,000,000. The number 
in the 18 dioceses is given as 3,031,600—an increase of 91,700 over the 
figures in the 1954 directory. Estimates, based on parish returns, are calcu 
lated to the nearest hundred at the end of 1953. They include 21,200 Catholics 
in the Channel Islands. The Catholic population of Scotland is estimated at 
746,831 and of the English-speaking world at 61,895,571. 

In 1945, the Catholic Directory estimated the Catholic population at 
about 2,393,000, which means an increase in ten years of 638,000. There have 
been increases in the number of clergy, churches, schools and adult conver: 
sions. Conversions last year numbered 11,900, an increase of 368. Secular 
priests increased by 125 to a total of 4,442, and priests of religious orders 
and congregations by 26 to 2,509. Infant baptisms numbered 90,936, an in- 
crease of 1,291. In the 1,565 voluntary schools there were 450,484 pupils, in 
the 618 direct grant and independent schools 111,281 pupils, and in the 4! 
special schools 4,905—a total of 566,670—Tue Examiner (Bombay), Jan. 
15, 1955. 
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Judge Valente, Natural Law and Decency 


Joun B. SHeenrin, C.S.P., LL.B. 
Editor of the CatHo.tic Worip 


Reprinted from the Homitetic anp PastoraL REvIEWw* 


aes first trial of oleomargarine 
heir, Minot Frazier Jelke, III, 
began over two years ago in Man- 
hattan. In Judge Francis Valente’s 
courtroom there were only forty-six 
seats, and so the sensation-hungry 
crowds could not be accommodated. 
The corridors outside the courtroom 
were jammed with these curiosity- 
seekers, anxious to hear the worst 
about noted movie stars, prominent 
businessmen and show people. The 
press section held correspondents 
from as far away as Paris and Lon- 
don. Jelke was being tried on a 
nine-count indictment charging com- 
pulsory prostitution, living off the 
proceeds of vice and conspiracy. 

A nineteen-year-old girl was ready 
to testify that Jelke had compelled 
her to lead a life of moral degra- 
dation. Her attorney requested that 
the public and the press be barred 
from the Court in view of the age 
of the witness and the shameful 
character of her testimony. Judge 
Valente so ordered. He said that 
for weeks he had watched with un- 
easiness the public anticipation of 


the lurid and salacious details about 
to be divulged. “Indiscriminate re- 
lease of the obscene and sordid de- 
tails,” he declared, “. . . might well 
be a positive disservice to our 
youth.” The press protested fran- 
tically, but Valente reaffirmed his 
order. 

As a result, the press had to rely 
on rumor and guesses in presenting 
news accounts of what happened in 
the court room. The correspondents 
got information from the attorney 
for one of the unfortunate girls and 
also from the attorneys for Jelke. 
Obviously, these two accounts dif- 
fered very radically. What was 
incontestable was that the nineteen- 
year-old witness was involving a 
large number of prominent men as 
customers in this racket. 

Five newspapers and two news- 
wire services brought action against 
the ruling of Judge Valente, arguing 
that he had violated the First 
Amendment, which guarantees free- 
dom of speech and press. Jelke ap- 
pealed the decision on another 
ground, i.e., that State laws guaran- 
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teed a public trial. The Appellate 
Division and, on Dec. 31, 1954, the 
highest court of the State, the Court 
of Appeals, agreed with Jelke and 
disagreed with the newspapers. 

The Court of Appeals said that 
the question of freedom of the press 
was not involved, but that the de- 
fendant’s right to a public trial was 
the issue. The Court said that the 
newspapers had no special privilege 
to assert this right just because they 
happened to disseminate news about 
the trial or stood to profit by their 
coverage of the trial. 

While throwing out the news- 
paper’s plea of freedom of the press, 
the Court nevertheless granted a 
new trial to Jelke, agreeing with 
him that his right to a public trial 
had been violated when Judge Va- 
lente barred public and press from 
the courtroom. 

It seems to me that this decision 
of the highest New York court shows 
how far the civil law, in matters 
involving obscenity and pornogra- 
phy, has departed from the natural 
law. There has been a breakdown 
of morals in contemporary society, 
and the Court, instead of holding 
high the standards of decency and 
morality, has chosen to rebuke a 
judge who has defended those stand- 
ards. In the present state of the law 
it does seem that the courts, instead 
of judging according to a fixed 
moral code, will adjust their de- 
cisions to conform to the sinking 
level of moral custom. 
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THE Duty or Our Courts 
ON MATTERS OF DECENCY 


The Court of Appeals ruled tha 

regardless of the bad taste of some 
reporting, judges may not “. . . take 
upon themselves the power to er 
force their notions of public de 
cency and morality at the sacrifice 
of basic rights guaranteed to the 
defendant by statute.” Here the 
Court was hedging. Judge Valent 
was not imposing his own private 
notions of decency on a case when 
he was trying to save children from 
the filth that he knew would issue 
from the case. In law the criterion 
is the reasonable man, and any ree 
sonable man would object to such 
a tale of vice and depravity as wa 
contained in the Jelke case. To call 
Valente’s action an evidence of his 
notion of public decency is to reflect 
on the moral standards of thos 
who do not share his moral con 
cepts. 
To begin with, a judge has a duty 
to help preserve public decency. The 
right of the community to preserve 
its resources overrides the right of 
an accused to a public trial. If, for 
instance, a witness were to testify 
regarding secret military informs 
tion, no judge would allow such ms 
terial injurious to our national s 
curity to be published. President 
Eisenhower, time after time, has 
stressed the fact that our moral re 
sources are more important than our 
military resources. 

As a matter of fact, courts have 
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to defend our moral resources 
against the challenge of obscenity. 
Justice Murphy was one of the most 
ardent liberals the Supreme Court 
has. known, and yet even he once 
said: 

There are certain well-defined and 
narrowly limited classes of speech, 
the prevention and punishment of 
which have never been thought to 
raise any Constitutional problem. 
These include the lewd and obscene, 
the profane, the libelous and the in- 
sulting or “fighting” words—those 
which by their very utterance inflict 
injury or tend to incite an immediate 
breach of the peace. It has been well 
observed that such utterances are no 
essential part of any exposition of 
ideas, and are of such slight social 
value as a step to truth that any benefit 
that may be derived from them is 
clearly outweighed by the social in- 
terest in order and morality (Chap- 
linksy v. New Hampshire, 315 U.S. 
568). 

Moreover, Professor Chafee, in 
his Government and Mass Commu- 
nications, says that the law “wants 
to prevent the sense of citizens from 
being offended by sights and 
sounds which would be seriously ob- 
jectionable to a considerable major- 
ity and greatly interfere with their 
happiness. From this standpoint, a 
nasty word in a streetcar is treated 
like a lighted cigar—the law is 
interested in the immediate effect on 
the sensibilities of others” (p. 196). 
It would seem, then, that Judge Va- 
lente was in the mainstream of 
American legal tradition in trying 
to stifle the poisonous filth in the 
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Jelke case that would offend the 


sensibilities of the ordinary person. 


Duty Towarp CHILDREN 


Most especially, however, the state 
has a duty toward children. It has 
no right to subject them to sexual 
obscenity which would contribute to 
their downfall. Of course, there are 
those who will point to prurient or 
puritanical Comstocks in the Ameri- 
can past. Like all duties, the duty 
of guarding the public morals may 
be incompetently served, but that 
does not exempt the courts from the 
performance of this duty. The state 
cannot allow its children to be sub- 
jected to constant sexual excitement 
or allured into a form of sex life 
which would corrupt society. As 
Margaret Mead, the noted anthro- 
pologist, has pointed out, suppres- 
sion of sexual information fre- 
quently helps to preserve the sexual 
endowments of children. 

If a case similar to the Jelke case 
should arise again, I feel sure that 
the question of freedom of speech 
and of the press will be considered. 
Possibly it was at the back of the 
minds of the Court of Appeals, but 
they preferred to decide on the 
simpler question of the defendant’s 
right to a public trial. The question 
then will be: has the press an un- 
limited right to publish the most 
sordid types of court testimony? 
Or, in other words, may testimony 
that will have an injurious effect on 
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the state of public morals be pub- 
lished? 

Justice Holmes laid down his fa- 
mous “clear and present danger” 
rule in 1919. It was not generally 
used by the Supreme Court until 
1940 in freedom of speech cases, but 
today it is the usual criterion. Ac- 
cording to this rule, freedom of 
speech and of the press should be 
limited only when there is a “clear 
and present danger” that the words 
will bring about the evils that the 
state should try to prevent. This 
rule has been pressed so far that 
almost any words are tolerated as 
long as they do not produce imme- 
diate evil effects, e.g., incitement 
to actual rebellion against the gov- 
ernment. 

It is obvious, then, that under this 
rule a court could not suppress testi- 
mony unless it could be proved to 
be a clear and present danger to 
public morality. 

The reason for the strictness of 
this rule is that freedom of the press 
and of speech are such important 
rights. They should be suspended, the 
Supreme Court held, only in cases of 
grave and immediate danger. 

We Catholics are aware of the 
need of a free press. We have suf- 
fered too keenly under political tyr- 
annies not to know the value of free 
expression. That is especially true 
today in Soviet-occupied countries. 

One of the best expressions of the 
dangers inherent in a “gagged” 


press can be found in a statement 
made by the editor of the “good-old. 
days” New York Times. When, 
Senate Committee in 1915 was ip 
vestigating the paper for its op 
position to a ship subsidy, the edite 
said: 

Inquisitorial proceedings of this 
kind would have a very marked tend. 
ency, if continued and adopted as; 


policy, to reduce the press of th 
United States to the level of the pres 





in some of the Central European en 
pires, the press that has been know 
as the reptile press, that crawls m 
its belly every day to the foreign office 
or to the government officials and min 
isters to know what it may say or shal 
‘ee 


On the other hand, it is true that 
certain newspapers have notorious} 
abused their freedom and, under the 
Holmes rule, the Courts have hes: 
tated to punish them. Not s0 it 
England: there the Courts have been 
stern in their discipline of erring 
journalists. Any newspaper that pub- 
lishes unfair or prejudicial comment 
on a defendant before or during: 
trial is guilty of contempt. In 1949, 
for instance, there was the case a 
John George Haigh, the so-called 
“bluebeard.” The Daily Mirror de 
scribed him as a vampire and gave 
the names of people whom he wa 
said to have murdered—all this be 
fore the case was decided. The editor 
was put into prison for three montls 
and the company was fined 10,00 
pounds. Our courts, on the cor 
trary, have held so inviolate the 
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right of freedom of the press that 
it is almost impossible to conceive 
of an offense by a journalist (short 
of libel) that the courts would 
punish. 

It seems to me that the Holmes 
tule should be relaxed. The ordi- 
nary man is quite certain that filth, 
such as came from the Jelke trial, 
is injurious to society. Why should 
it be necessary to prove “a clear 
and present danger,” which really 
means not a danger at all, but a 
result? As the old saying has it, 
there’s no use locking the stable 
when the horse has been stolen. 
Practically, “a clear and present 
danger” has meant the legal equiva- 
lent of a clear and present result. In 
the Jelke case, you could hardly 
prove a “clear and present” danger 
unless you could prove that certain 
specified young people had actually 
become professional prostitutes. It 
ought to be sufficient to prove that 
a “reasonable” danger exists. 

I suppose that Judge Valente, in 
the present state of the law, was in 
error. He might have foreseen that 
the press would get the lurid details 
from other sources, even if it was 
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unable to get into the courtroom. 
Perhaps he should not have risked 
a reversal by giving a ground for 
appeal to the defendant. Perhaps 
he could not have established that 
publication of the dirty testimony 
would be “a clear and present dan- 
ger.” 

But our sympathies go out to 
Judge Valente in his moral right- 
ness, in spite of legal technicalities. 
He was not imposing his own private 
moral notions on a courtroom; he 
was merely making a judgment in 
line with the natural law and his 
decision met with the approval of 
the majority of the community. If 
St. Thomas More had been presiding 
in the courtroom that exciting day 
two years ago, he would most cer- 
tainly have barred the public and 
press. 

Two facts emerge from the con- 
troversy over this case: 1) It is time 
for journalists to clean house; 2) It 
is time for judges to refuse to adju- 
dicate in accordance with the con- 
temporary breakdown in morals, 
time to set their sights higher, on 
the will of God as expressed in the 
natural law. 


Few things ever did more to break down the deep walls of Protestant 
prejudice than the residence in the South of England of the 2,000 French 
refugee priests for whom the Government of George III made provision 
when they fled from the French revolution. The intercourse of those men 
with their kindly, but insular, Anglican neighbors, set the spark for the 
Oxford Movement.—Tastet (London), July 19, 1955. 
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Reprinted from Proceedings of the Fordham University Conference wh 


of Mission Specialists, January 23-24, 1954* 


= discussion of any missionary 
problem, if it is to be profitable, 
must take place within the frame- 
work of purpose. I do not know if 
what I have to say will be profitable, 
but I can at least begin safely by 
defining, with Pope Pius XII, the 
object of missionary activity as “the 
establishment of the Church in new 
territories.” 

This final goal or, better, this spe- 
cific purpose of the missions has an 
intimate connection with the whole 
subject of this conference. Leader- 
ship is essential to any organized 
activity. We are to treat of local 
leadership in mission lands. I pre- 
sume, therefore, that we are con- 
cerned with those who are leaders 
in territories still strictly mission 
lands, i.e., in places where the 
Church is not yet established. 

The leaders fall into two classes. 
First, because they can be described, 
though by no means dispatched, in 
a word: layfolk. Secondly, what 
we may call ecclesiastical per- 
sons: primarily, the hierarchy, then 


* Fordham University Press, New York 58, N. Y., $2. 
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priests, then brothers and sisten} loc 
In short, we talk about local leat) © 
ers primarily, though not necessa) $% 
ily exclusively, who are natives (jf) °# 
the mission land. 
I have been assigned the larg 
topic of Church tradition and cu. | 
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patch the “current policy” part df cle 
my subject by saying that it is inf) pr 
accord with Church tradition, sine} un 


I think that modern policy in action 
will prove to be—with the inevitable} 
limitations of all things human-f 
what Church tradition would har 
it to be. é 
I shall confine myself to saying 
some few of the things that might 
be said about the mind of Hol 
Mother Church in regard to nativ)) 
lay and clerical leaders. 
The purpose of the missions & 
the establishment of the Church it) 
new territories. Of such intimate) 
connection with this ultimate pury 
pose is the establishment of a native 
hierarchy and priesthood, that th 
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two are often joined in the same 
definition. I think we can and must 
accept that without quarrel. To put 
it in one approved fashion: the 
Church is essentially established 
when there is an adequate native 
clergy and hierarchy; the Church 
is integrally established when the 


| locally required normal manifesta- 
ad: 


tions of Church life—educational, 
social, charitable, religious life— 
can carry on, on their own. 


A Native CLERGY 


Obviously, then, one of the major 
preoccupations of all missionaries 


should be the formation of a native 
toh 
5 it ‘ 


clergy. This means, of course, 
priests. But it is by no means an 
unwarranted extension of the mind 
of the Church to say that she wishes 


is priests. Without them you have 
no bishops, no sacraments, nothing. 
To put it a little strongly: priests are 


| the desperate, rock-bottom, everlast- 
| ing, essential need of the Church. 
1S is) 
hin} 
| for until native priests in numbers 
» ascend the altars of their homeland, 
ative) 
the 


' precariously situated. 


On the missions, they are even more 
desperately needed than at home, 


the Church will there always be 
more or less foreign, without roots, 


It is not surprising, then, that the 


© tradition, the practice and the docu- 
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ments of the Church have a good 
deal to say about this fundamental 
phase of the missionary’s work. 

I do not think I need to emphasize 
the practice of the infant Church in 
this regard. St. Paul, we know, 
made a bishop of Timothy, the son 
of a Greek father and a Jewish 
mother; and he consecrated Titus, 
both of whose parents were Greeks, 
and told him (Tit. 1:5) to ordain 
native Cretans for the Church of 
Crete. 

The Apostles, in their prodigious 
peregrinations for Christ, left be- 
hind them, to govern and teach the 
small communities of Christians 
they had founded, local bishops and 
priests. Pope Pius XI in Rerum 
Ecclesiae sums it up: 

Perhaps sufficient attention has 
never been paid to the method whereby 
the Gospel began to be propagated 
and the Church of God to be estab- 
lished all over the world. . . . From 
the earliest literary monuments of 
Christian antiquity it is abundantly 
evident that the clergy placed in 
charge by the Apostles, in every com- 
munity of the faithful, were not 
brought in from without, but were 
chosen from the natives of the locality. 

Again, I do not think it necessary 
to trace the history and practice of 
establishing native priests through 
the centuries in Europe, but I can- 
not resist the temptation to quote 
the charming statement of St. Pat- 
rick, the Apostle of Ireland, in his 
Confession. St. Patrick says: “The 
Lord ordained clergy everywhere by 
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means of my mediocrity, and I im- 
parted my service to them for noth- 
ing.” 

During this whole period of time 
up to the start of the modern mis- 
sionary era, the practice of raising 
up, as quickly as possible, a native 
clergy was the normal, accepted 
thing. 

In the modern missionary era, the 
tradition of the Church in regard 
to the training of native clergy has 
been repeated so often in formal 
documents that one can almost 
weary of them. The Sacred Congre- 
gation of Propaganda Fide has been 
tireless, from the first year of its 
foundation, in insisting on this basic 
missionary need, as have the Roman 
Pontiffs. 

There are so many interesting 
documents on this question, many of 
them characterized by an almost 
desperate sense of urgency, that an 
enumeration of even a few might 
be boring. In simple fact, all of 
them say the same thing, in different 
contexts and with different empha- 
sis. And the reason is this: these 
decrees, instructions, letters—what- 
ever they be called—are not what 
one might describe as “mere decrees 
of policy,” or restatements of some 
old custom grown so ancient as to 
be untouchable. Rather they are 
reminders and commands to mis- 
sionaries not to hinder the natural 
growth of the Church. That the 
mediators between God and man in 
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any given locality should, like th 
mature Church herself, have rook 
in the land, is the normal, natu 
thing. Briefly, native clergy is th 
normal development of a growiy 
and mature Church. Any other sit 
uation is more or less abnormal, 

Many of the reasons offered fu 





the formation of a native clergy- 
in many cases, the only ones offer 
—are good reasons, emphasizi 
justly by many official documents; 
but they are, I think, only partid 
statements of the basic reason, 
which flows directly from the natur 
of the Church itself and the natur 
of missionary activity. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF 
THE VIsIsLE CHURCH 


Thus, there are psychological a 
guments: that the native priest 
knows his people, their language 
and customs. There is the argument 
from the insufficiency of foreign 
missionaries. There is the argument 
from the exigencies of war, political 
upheavals, nationalism and the like. 
All these are good reasons—often 
more immediately persuasive than 
more abstract argument—but the 
real reason lies in the specific pur 
pose of the missions, which is the 
establishment of the visible Church, 
at one and the same time universal, 
timeless and local, ingrown into 4 
neighborhood, part of the jealously 
beloved different-ness that makes 
any culture. 
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An illustration of the mind of the 
Church in this matter can be seen 
in the long and important [nstructio 
of Propaganda Fide date November 
23, 1845. The following paragraph 
echoes the venerable, unceasing re- 
frain: 

It is proved most clearly by other 
very weighty documents, but especially 
by the example of the Apostles and 
the testimony of the primitive Church, 
that there are two principal and, as 
it were, necessary instruments for the 
propagation and establishment of the 
Catholic religion, namely, the sending 
out of bishops, whom “the Holy Spirit 
has appointed to rule the Church of 
God,” and the careful formation of a 
native clergy . . . (italics mine). 

The Instruction goes on to lament 
the fact that, despite the efforts of 
the Holy See to promote the forma- 
tion of native clergy, many bishops 
had not done so. Praise is given 
to certain bishops and Vicars Apos- 
tolic who had formed a _ native 
clergy, and the instruction observes 
that in their territories “the Catholic 
Faith has taken such deep and wide- 
spread roots that, as a naturalized 
doctrine, it can long endure. . . .” 

The term “naturalized doctrine” 
(nativa doctrina) seems to me a 
happy expression to denominate this 
“at-home-ness” of the Faith, which 
is made real and lasting only by a 
native clergy. 

Some other points in this Instruc- 
tion may prove interesting. The 
Sacred Congregation commands 
that seminaries be opened for the 
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training of native priests. Then, to 
quote: 


The native levites must be formed 
by instruction in all knowledge and 
piety, and carefully trained for the 
sacred ministry, and that in such a 
way that, in accordance with the long- 
cherished wish of the Apostolic See, 
they may become fit for every eccles- 
iastical office, even that of governing 
the missions and of becoming worthy 
of the episcopal character. That this 
most important matter may turn out 
with greater surety, and may in time 
be carried through with advantage to 
religion, it behooves that those who 
are designated for such a burden be- 
come used to it by bearing it. There- 
fore, the mission superior should grad- 
ually give to those among the native 
clergy whom they consider more out- 
standing more important offices to fill, 
and should not refuse, when the oppor- 
tunity arises, to depute them as their 
own vicars. 


ComMMoN SENSE 


The Sacred Congregation is here, 
as so often, emphasizing a point of 
common sense, one so often and so 
easily overlooked in the training of 
leaders among native clergy—that 
one has to learn to rule; that it is 
no use bewailing the supposed in- 
capacity of native priests for higher 
ecclesiastical posts until one has 
gradually introduced the habit of 
prudent decision, responsibility, 
rule. That is the normal practice 
of the Church, based on ordinary 
human wisdom, and it is a practice 
that must be deliberately cultivated 
on the missions if the training of 
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native leaders in the priesthood is 
to be fruitful. 

This important question of lead- 
ers among the native priests them- 
selves is further extended when the 
same Instruction deplores the cus- 
tom of making native priests merely 
an “auxiliary clergy,” or clerical as- 
sistants, and offers the following 
norm for judging when and how to 
hand over responsibility to the na- 
tive clergy: 


. +» . gradually, and with as much 
prudence as possible, the following 
rule must be introduced: that, among 
apostolic laborers, whether they be 
natives or Europeans—other things 
being equal—the order of preference 
handed down from ancient mission 
practice is to be observed, so that 
honors, offices and promotions are 
bestowed on those who have exercised 
their sacred trust the longest. 


If one notices the qualifications 
in this rule: “gradually” .. . “with 
as much prudence as possible” . . . 
“other things being equal” . . . one 
can still see here an excellent norm, 
quite unlike that of some armies in 
which, merely by living long 
enough, one ends up a general. 


Lay CATECHISTS 


There are two other especially 
interesting points: one is a warning 
that lay catechists, while very useful 
if properly trained and supervised, 
are not serious substitutes for a na- 
tive priesthood. This warning, 
oddly enough, may occasionally be 
timely even today. The second is 
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the observation in the Instruction 
that Pope Innocent XI gave two of 
his Papal Legates the power to com 
pel, under pain of canonical sane. 
tion, Vicars Apostolic to see to th 
training of native priests. 

These quotations and comment 
are but a sampling of the mind of 
the official Church, right up to Pop 
Pius XII in Evangelii Praecone, 
The tradition and policy of th 
Church have been unwavering 
What missionaries in earlier cen 
turies of the Christian era did spon. 
taneously, many modern mission 
aries must be reminded, and in 
some cases, up to quite recent times, | 
almost forced to do. 

As one reads the words of Props | 
ganda or the Popes in regard to the 
establishment of a native clergy, on 
is almost surprised at the vigor, the f 
energy, the perseverance with which § 
they insisted upon this primary) 
duty, in the face of hesitation, delay F 
and what can only be described af 
material disobedience. 

You can almost hear Propagands 
raise its voice, when in 1630 it wrote 
to the Bishops of India, “omnino} 























providendum esse....” “Youy 
must absolutely . . .” confer the} 





priesthood upon natives. 
In 1659 Alexander VII reminded | 
the Vicars Apostolic of Indochim 
that he had sent them there to create 
as soon as possible a complete ne 
tive clergy. 
And so on. But that will suffice 
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And now for the question of local 
lay leadership in mission lands. 

Until quite recent times, in much 
of the modern Church, the laity 
were preferably seen and not heard. 
There are historical reasons for this, 
as for all major or minor aberra- 
tions in Church history. One need 
only mention the words “lay apos- 
tle’ or “lay missionary” to raise 
certain hackles, usually gray or 
graying hackles. It is safe to say, 
I think, that the whole idea of the 
lay apostle—the lay missionary in 
particular—seems to many good 
and holy minds a dangerous nov- 
elty, which can only lead to all sorts 
of imaginable and unimaginable 
evil consequences. 

Yet it is quite obvious that lay 
leaders, missionaries and apostles, 
are desired by Holy Mother Church. 
The lay apostolate is one of those 
obscured traditions of Christianity 
which the Church must on occasion 
recall to us and revive. For our 
modern return to the wonders of 
the lay apostolate is a revival, not 
a novelty. 

I do not intend to make any 
subtle, even if useful, distinctions 
between the possible abstract cate- 
gories of lay apostles. What I have 
to say about the competence of lay 
people is concerned exclusively with 
that competence and those people in 
mission lands. Therefore, whether 
they are engaged in Catholic Action 
or some other lay apostolic activity 
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does not, as I see it, make any 
difference. If the territory is mis- 
sionary, all who labor there for the 
establishment of the Church are 
doing missionary work. We are, of 
course, concerned primarily with 
local leaders, lay and clerical, who 
are natives of the place. But we 
must necessarily include the action 
of foreign missionaries, clerical and 
lay, who give themselves to the 
noblest of mission endeavors, which 
is the training of natives who will 
follow them in the apostolate: native 
priests and native lay apostles. 


DivinE SANCTION 


To begin at the source, we can 
recall that Christ Himself trained 
disciples, simple, faithful to apos- 
tolic tasks, at least for a time. 
Among them were women. The 
lay apostolate had divine sanction. 
At Pentecost it was not only the 
Apostles who received the Holy 
Ghost but perhaps 120 people, men 
and women. Some of these layfolk 
worked professionally at the apos- 
tolate, either with the Apostles or 
otherwise. 

The first missionaries to preach 
Christ in many places were layfolk 
—they were first to teach the 
Greeks, first in Cyprus, Antioch, 
even Rome. They belonged to a 
“missionary team” together with 
the Apostles and the priests or- 
dained by the Apostles. We know 
that St. Paul had a whole collection 
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of lay assistants, among them many 
women and some married couples; 
and it seems also that St. Peter had 
a group of lay assistants. 

In short, the early Church, which 
was wholly ‘missionary, asked its 
layfolk also to be missionaries, some 
of them full-time missionaries. It 
was taken for granted that all Chris- 
tians, according to their state and 
capacity, should assist in spreading 
a knowledge of the Faith among the 
pagans with whom they lived, or 
whom they made the object of apos- 
tolic journeyings. 


AposToLic TRADITION 


We have, then, from the best 
possible source, examples of the 
mind and practice of the Church 
in regard to the lay apostolate. The 
current policy of the missionary 
church is solidly based on apostolic 
tradition. Thus, foreign lay mis- 
sionaries, like the foreign priest 
missionary, break the ground in 
a new territory with the deliberate 
intent to prepare local, native lay- 
men for their apostolic task in the 
local, native church. To sum- 
marize, from Evangelii Praecones 
of Pius XII: 


It can certainly be claimed that the 
lay cooperation which we today call 
Catholic Action has existed since the 
foundation of the Church. Indeed the 
Apostles and other preachers of the 
Gospel received no little help from it 
and the Christian religion thereby 
made great advances. In this respect, 
Apollo, Lydia, Aquila, Priscilla and 
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Philemon are mentioned by the Apos. 
tle of the Gentiles. We have also 
these words of his to the Philippians; 
“And I beseech thee, also, my loyal 
comrade, help them for they have 
toiled with me in the gospel, as have 
Clement and the rest of my fellow. 
workers whose names are in the book 
of life.” 


Another excellent summary—if 
you will pardon another quotation 
—is from La Papauté et les Missions 
au Cours des Six Premiers Siécles, 
by Father André Seumois, O.M.I, 
surely one of the best missiologists 
of our time: 

The Church had to win the whole 
world. This immense task was not 
only the business of apostles and 
priests, but also the work of layfolk. 
The primitive Church, in fact, had no 
experience of clericalism. On the con- 
trary, the role of layfolk in the Church 
was considerable; they were aware 
not only of being governed by the 
Church, of participating more or less 
intimately in the life of the Church, 
but of being part of the Church. 

The laity, then, have the best 
possible and the most ancient sanc- 
tion and tradition for their proper, 
and very extensive, share in the 
apostolate. The tremendous con- 
quest of souls made by the early 
Church was due, beyond any doubt, 
in large part to layfolk. And again, 
beyond any doubt, a considerable 
number of the most active lay 
apostles were women (how could 
we doubt it?), as is once again 
beginning to be the fact in our own 
day. 

A moment’s reflection will con- 
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vince any Catholic that things could 
not be otherwise among Christians 
who remember who they are. For 
we are members of the Body of 
Christ, and, to use Pauline language, 
one can describe the missions as the 
extension, the building up of that 
Mystical Body. All, all of us have a 
share in that work! As Pope Pius 
XII wrote in the encyclical Mystici 
Corporis: 

And so We desire that all who claim 
the Church as their mother should 
seriously consider that not only the 
sacred ministers and those who have 
consecrated themselves to God in re- 
ligious life, but the other members as 
well of the Mystical Body of Jesus 
Christ, have the obligation of working 
hard and constantly for the upbuild- 
ing and increase of this Body. 

The execution of this doctrine in 
history, the story, that is, of the 
lay apostolate, can be traced 
through the centuries, although 
some chapters might be found to 
be somewhat slim. Pope Pius XII 
does trace the story for us in Evan- 
gelii Praecones from apostolic times 
up through the Middle Ages, so it 
need not be repeated here. 

In our day, the apostolate of the 
laity has come into its own. It is 
no accident that the Roman Pontiff 
who was known as the “Pope of 
Catholic Action” is also called “The 
Pope of the Missions.” The Church 
owes a boundless debt to that provi- 
dential man of vision, Pius XI, for 
his clear and vigorous teaching in 
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these two fields, now, in still more 
recent times, united. 

The startling growth of interest 
and understanding of the lay apos- 
tolate in the last couple of years 
has been most promising. The 
greatest step was the official calling, 
by Rome, of the first congress on 
the lay missions during the Holy 
Year of 1950. There followed the 
foundation of an international sec- 
retariat of the lay apostolate, and 
then, in December, 1953, the Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis announced the 
establishment in Vatican City of the 
Pius XII Foundation for the Lay 
Apostolate. 

The first and most obvious con- 
clusion to be drawn, even from the 
sketchy outline I have given, is that 
Church tradition and current policy 
on local leadership in mission lands 
are one and the same thing. In 
other words, the modern Church is 
doing what it should be doing. The 
problems of native leadership are 
recognized at the present moment 
in mission history for the crucial 
questions they are. The long and 
tiresome hammering of the Sacred 
Congregation of Propaganda Fide 
on the absolutely fundamental im- 
portance of the formation of a 
native hierarchy and clergy has 
reached a point where all—should 
I say “almost all” ?—missionaries 
no longer need to be convinced that 
the admirable and reasonable legis- 
lation of the Church is not only 
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desirable in the abstract, but feasible 
for them and their territories. 


PHENOMENAL PROGRESS 


The prognosis for the lay apos- 
tolate is not by any means so happy 
and encouraging. There is still 
some hesitation, and some suspicion, 
unwarranted, not entirely Catholic, 
though never deliberately so. If 
we consider what seems to be the 
historically inevitable lag between 
the teaching of the Holy See and 
its filtering down, ever so slowly, to 
common practice, I think that we 
may be happy about the status of 
the lay apostolate now in early 1954. 

Surely, progress in the last few 
years has been phenomenal. It asks 
of all of us, first, a fiercely loyal 
and stubborn adherence to the de- 
sires of the Church. It asks of us 
charity, and patience, and forebear- 
ance—but never indifference. To 
those who love the Church and can- 
‘not rest until all other men also 
know and love her, the two—one 
could well say “twin”—apostolates 
of native clergy and laity on the 
missions are of paramount impor- 
tance. Traditionally, theologically, 
tactically, in any way you think of 
it, the bringing of the fruits of the 
Redemption to the peoples who do 
not yet know Christ will be a halt 
.and discouraging business unless 
we do the job the way it should be 
done. And that means quite simply 
doing it the way the Church wants. 
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A symbol and a portent of what, 
with the grace of God, is a new 
era in a new age of the missions, 
was the gathering, just a few weeks 
ago, of the first Congress of the Lay 
Apostolate in Uganda, Africa. And 
this not merely because it was a 
meeting primarily for African clergy 
and laity under their own African 
bishops, but perhaps chiefly because 
thus early in her history has the 
young Church of Africa faced w 
to this crucial question. 

Two things may help us orientate 
our minds toward complete thinking 
with the Church, one negative, the 
other positive. 

Negatively, we must drive “cleri- 
calism” from our way of thinking 
and acting. Clericalism is a word 
we rarely use in the United States, 
so let me Americanize it and de 
scribe how I mean to use the word. 
By clericalism, I mean merely the 
attitude of mind, externalized in ac 
tions, whereby priests concede to 
the laity only those little works of 
the apostolate which they do no 
care to do, or cannot do. Clerical- 
ism in the priest says: “I run the 
show.” Clericalism in the layman 
says: “Well, it’s Father’s job, not 
mine.” Both clergyman and layman 
need to remember that the Church 
wishes each to be an apostle, accord: 
ing to status and function, in the 
cooperation of zealous, all-embrac 
ing charity. 

Positively, we need to remember 
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what, that on the missions we have an Catholicism, in order to make the 
ney | infant Christianity which we are to local Church what Holy Mother 
ions, raise, to mold, to educate. The Church wishes it to be. 
reeds Catholicity of our people has not In the concrete, in our shaping of 
» Lay “set” in patterns of error. We do local leaders, we can with the grace 
And ot need, in most cases, to uproot of God, and a lot of patient sweat, 
as) Whole habits of thought, formed by make them zealous apostles the like 
lergy generations of somewhat defective of which we never saw at home. 
ican 
calse 
s the 
d w * 
ntate 
aking 
», the Social Encyclicals 
| The teachings of the social encyclicals offer a broad program for social 
cleri- reform, rather than specific directions for immediate problems. It is a 
nking program to be realized by evolution and not by revolution. Its accomplish- 
word ment must commence by the action of existing segments of our society—labor, 
tates, management, agriculture and the professions—working together for the 
1 de. achievement of social justice and the common welfare. 
weal, The social encyclicals chart a middle course between the extreme and 
the conflicting social systems which seek favor in our modern world. On the one 
y hand, they reject all forms of collectivism and state control, with their con- 
rabid sequent ruthless suppression of human freedom. On the other hand, they 
le to reject the extremes of economic individualism, which historically has pro- 
ks of duced social conflict rather than social cooperation. The encyclicals propose 
» not a program of social order which defends the fundamental concepts of the 
rical- dignity of man and the right of private property. They defend those moral 
n the principles which lie at the very root of our democratic freedoms, concepts 
yman which must be appreciated and cherished by all Americans who understand 
ae the meaning of their liberties. 
ymat During the past fifteen years we feel that we have made encouraging 
we progress in developing just, cooperative and progressive industrial relations 
in a wide area of America’s industrial life. We confess that we are disturbed 
cord. at events in the past year which could be a threat to that progress, but we 
n the refuse to believe that in America there will be any turning back from the 
brace: path of justice by men of faith who cherish freedom, love justice, and follow 
after peace.—Archbishop O’Brien at the McAuliffe Medal Award Dinner, 
mber Cheshire, Conn., May 16, 1955. 











Mexico, 1955 


Tue Rev. Dante, M. CANTWELL 


Reprinted from Worx* 


__ so many other things in 

Mexico, it took me by surprise 
to see so many people wearing over- 
alls in church. Unlike people in the 
United States Mexicans don’t think 
they have to “dress up” to appear 
before the Lord. 

On weekdays, early in the morn- 
ing at Mass, past sundown at even- 
ing devotions, in the large Basilica 
of Our Lady of Guadalupe, in count- 
less small-town and rural churches, 
working people feel at home in their 
working clothes in the Lord’s house. 

Some, too, carry sacks on their 
shoulders, or tools slung under their 
arms. It is very informal. It is also 
reverential. 

What effect does this tradition 
have on workers at their jobs? It’s 
hard to say. But I noticed skilled 
workers in a wood shop make the 
Sign of the Cross before beginning 
their jobs. Construction workers 
who stopped to show us through 
the 16th-century church they were 
repairing knelt before the altar and 
the Blessed Sacrament before get- 
ting back to work. 


Taxi drivers in Mexico City have 
pictures of the Virgin of Guadalupe 
in their cabs. In a public garage in 
downtown Mexico City attendants 
have erected a shrine to Our Lady. 

Work and worship seem to go to- 
gether in Mexico. And worship in 
Mexico is not left just to the women. 
This also, I must confess, came as 
a surprise to me. 

We found the Basilica of Guada- 
lupe crowded early our first morn- 
ing in Mexico City. It was a week 
day, but a good half of those present 
were men. 

At evening devotions in cities, 
towns and villages the men’s side 
of the church was always as well 
filled as the women’s. 

Societies for all-night adoration 
before the Blessed Sacrament are 
common throughout the Republic. 
They are composed mostly of men. 
In a small mining village up in the 
mountains the president of one noc- 
turnal adoration society, a miner, 
told us that most of the 400 mem- 
bers were men. 

Someone explained that the per 
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secution brought everyone—priests 
and laity—closer to the Church. It 
also brought the priests and laity 
closer to each other. The people 
were moved by the way the priests 
suffered for the Faith. 

Today priests and working people 
suffer together. The church is poor. 
Working people are poor, too. 

The church lives uncertain of her 
future. Legally the Government 
owns all the churches and has the 
power to take over church property 
arbitrarily. At present the Govern- 
ment is tolerant—the church 
breathes in an uneasy “freedom.” 
One diocese is currently building its 
third seminary; the two previous at- 
tempts were on completion taken 
over by the Government. 


Workers Are Poor 


And the worker’s lot in Mexico 
is a tough one, too. Taxi drivers in 
Mexico City consider themselves 
fortunate when they make 30 to 35 
pesos a day (about $2.50 in U. S. 
money ). 

The waitresses in first-class hotels 
in Acapulco, Mexico’s famous Paci- 
fic Ocean resort, work for 10 pesos 
a day (less than one U. S. dollar), 
not including tips. 

The silver and gold miners in a 
small mountain village in interior 
Mexico are working for six pesos a 
day (50 U. S. cents). 

Extreme poverty and great wealth 
live alongside each other in Mexico. 


MEXxIco, 1955 
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Even within Mexico City, an 
expensive, ultra-modern, beautiful 
metropolitan center, there are large 
sections without water or electricity. 

Between Mexico City and the 
smaller cities, and between the 
smaller cities and the farms, there 
are wide social and economic gaps. 
The farmers are living in about the 
15th century. There is no running 
water, no electricity. Production 
methods are primitive. 

Along the road small boys carry 
water on their shoulders. Women 
wash their clothes in the stream, and 
then give the children a bath. 

To raise the standard of life and 
to build some kind of economic se- 
curity for the ordinary people, Mex- 
ican priests in social action have 
been helping workers organize 
credit unions. 

More than fifty credit unions al- 
ready exist, run by taxi drivers, 
farmers and construction workers in 
many parts of Mexico. Some of the 
members told me that working to- 
gether has been a profound educa- 
tion for all of them. They are be- 
ginning to experience freedom. 

Social-action priests in Mexico 
know that credit unions are not 
enough. Production must be stepped 
up and a large share of what is pro- 
duced must go to the workers. The 
workers need more pesos. 

Unfortunately, workers in Mexico 
put little trust in the labor unions 
that now operate. The unions are in 
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large measure politically controlled. 
Many officers are also political of- 
ficeholders. 

Unfortunately, too, between the 
unions and the Church hostility has 
reigned a long time. 

Unions have grown up anti-reli- 
gious in spirit, on the one hand, and 
the Church was slow to appreciate 
the economic and social goals of the 
labor movement on the other. Mex- 
ico, despite some great and socially- 
minded bishops in its history, was 
not blessed with the counterpart of 
Cardinal Gibbons. 

The Church today is in a unique 
position to interpret the just social 
and economic aims of the labor 
unions to Mexican working people. 

At the same time social-action 
priests in Mexico, as in the United 
States, want to prepare working 
people to take an active and demo- 
cratic part in the affairs of their 
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unions. This kind of training, in 
parliamentary law, public speaking, 
democratic trade unionism and 
Christian social principles, has some 
dangers. It may, of course, incur 
the wrath of anti-religious and auto. 
cratic elements in the Mexican 
labor unions—who also have Gov. 
ernment connections. 

Those who stand to lose most by 
the present divorce between organ- 
ized workers and the Church are the 
Mexican working people. They need 
a strong, democratic labor move. 
ment. They do not have one today. 

As an American in Mexico I was 
grateful to God for being born ina 
country where we enjoy such a 
large measure of freedom. And 
grateful too that social reformers 
in the United States have not felt 
they had to be anti-religious. I pray 
this will always be so. 


The Role of the Tied Press 


The Czechoslovak Communists are not satisfied that the newspapers, in 
spite of the fact that they have been under complete Communist control for 
the last seven years, are doing everything which is expected of the press in 
a Communist State. The editor-in-chief of the Communist newspaper Rude 
Pravo, Vojtech Dolejsi, took the opportunity of Soviet Press Day (May 5) to 
point out in a leading article that the Czechoslovak Press, “on the model of 
the Soviet Press, must improve its role of collective propagandist and or- 
ganizer and help the working people te learn new working methods, reduce 
production costs, combat absenteeism and all symptoms of uneconomical 
production, advocate a correct wage policy and explain the significance of 
socialist competition.”—International Confederation of Free Trade Uniens 


News, June 1955. 
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Dilemmas of the Doctrine of Liberation 


Dr. Ivo DucHACcEK 
Former member of the Czechoslovak Parliament 


Reprinted from the CuristT1AN Democratic Review* 


N THE area between Russia and 

Germany over 100 million peo- 
ple are denied their inalienable 
rights of life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. One group of nations 
(three Baltic states, as well as Bess- 
arabia, Bukovina and Eastern Po- 
land) lost their freedom as a con- 
sequence of the Soviet-Nazi Pact of 
1939, while the second group, con- 
sisting of seven satellite people’s 
democracies, were deprived of their 
national independence in the wake 
of the Soviet-Western victory over 
the Nazi Reich. Some nations were 
made a part of the Soviet empire by 
means of annexation,! some others 
by means of military occupation, in- 
filtration, subversion and various 
kinds of coup d’état.2, Whatever the 
timing or the method used in each 
individual case, the fact remains 
that, against their will, well over 100 
million people have been added to 





the Soviet bloc since World War II. 
The political and military frontier 
of the Soviet power in Europe has 
been dangerously advanced to the 
Berlin-Pilsen-Vienna-Tirana line. 
The attitude toward these changes 
on the part of the Western Powers 
was dictated both by security and 
defense considerations and by moral 
indignation. It resulted in the adop- 
tion of two somewhat inconsistent 
policies toward Eastern Europe. On 
one side, there is an official policy of 
regular diplomatic relations with the 
Communist regimes in Eastern Eu- 


rope. On the other, there is an 


equally official policy of enmity to 
the Communist regimes, which are 
often referred to, in public state- 
ments, as temporary and totally un- 
representative of the people, because 
they were imposed and are main- 
tained from without. 

This curious disparity between the 


1 Eastern Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Became, Bukovina, Eastern Czecho- 
slovakia (Ruthenia), Eastern Prussia and parts of Finland. 
2 Eastern Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania 


(and Yugoslavia). 
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two policies was greatly deepened 
in 1952 by the proclamation of 
the American policy of liberation. 
Stripped of its electoral trimmings, 
the American doctrine of liberation: 
1) recognizes the right of the East- 
ern European nations to be free; 2) 
promises (at least) a moral approval 
of an eventual revolt against tyr- 
anny while insisting that “liberation 
is not a war of liberation”; 3) con- 
siders the present enslavement of 
kastern Europe detrimental to the 
national interest of the United 
States. 


While this emphasis on the inter- 
relation between the American quest 
for security and the Eastern Euro- 
pean struggle against Soviet enslave- 
ment is both correct and realistic, 
one cannot help recalling—with per- 
haps a certain amount of melancholy 
—that there were times when it was 
necessary “to cloak the interests of 
your country in the language of 
universal justice’ (as Walewski 
once remarked in his conversation 
with Bismarck). Today on the con- 
trary, in the era of the democrat- 
ization of foreign policies, it some- 
times seems preferable to cloak a 
moral principle in the language of 
a selfish national interest. The moral 
principle then appears more accep- 
table and also worthy of appropria- 
tions to the legislators as well as 
to the taxpayers. Thus, the Secre- 
tary of State, John Foster Dulles, 
at a hearing held before the Sen- 
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ate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
on January 15, 1953, had to justify 
his policy of liberation not only in 
the terms of justice (“these people 
who are enslaved deserve to be 
free”), but also, and with emphasis, 
in the terms of American national 
interest. He explained to the Sena 
tors that 


these people . . . from our own selfish 
standpoint, ought to be free, because 
if they are the servile instruments of 
a despotic progressive despotism (sic), 
they will eventually be welded into a 
force which will be highly dangerous 
to ourselves and to all of the free 
world. 

More than two years have elapsed 
since these words were spoken and 
the policy of liberation by all proc. 
esses short of war officially pro- 
claimed. 


METHOD OF LIBERATION BEING 
SoucHT 

The principle was readily agreed 
to, but the method of translating 
the principle of liberation into re 
ality is still being sought. Conse: 
quently, Eastern Europe does not 
appear any nearer to liberation than 
it was during the election campaign 
of 1952, which condemned the pas 
sive policy of containment and rec: 
ommended an active policy of lib- 
eration. 

The question naturally is whether 
Eastern Europe could have been any 
nearer to its liberation than it is 
today. 

The answer to this question cat 
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not be given unless we take into con- 
sideration the respective strength of 
the West and the Soviet bloc on all 
fronts, as well as the inconclusive 
but fundamental controversy as to 
the motives and final aims of the 
Soviet Union. 

The loss of Eastern Europe in 
1945-1948 was not the cause but the 
result of the unfavorable distribu- 
tion of power in Europe. In addi- 
tion, there was no consistent policy 
on the part of the West in general, 
and the United States in particular, 
with respect to Eastern Europe. 
While the proclamation of the Amer- 
ican doctrine of liberation represents 
a major correction of one past 
shortcoming—lack of policy—the 
proclamation itself could not change 
the distribution of material power 
in Europe nor answer the basic 
questions as to the motives and aims 
of the Soviet leaders. Briefly, it 
would be highly unrealistic to plan 
any liberating operations without 
regard to the over-all situation and 
distribution of power in Europe. 
The fact is that until the German 
rearmament question arose, the ad- 
vantage in the distribution of ma- 
terial and military power in Europe 
was clearly on the Soviet side. 

The best propaganda campaigns 
in the world, the strongest radio sig- 
nals, billions of leaflets and even 
conspiratorial warfare could not 
have removed this basic obstacle— 
the predominance of the Soviet 
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power—and led to an effective im- 
plementation of the doctrine of lib- 
eration. 

Apart from the basic factor of 
power, preventing the doctrine of 
liberation from passing from the 
phase of words to that of deeds, 
there is fundamental disagreement 
among experts and policy-makers 
as to the motives and aims of the 
Soviet Union. 


OpTIMIsTic SCHOOL 


The optimistic school of thought 
bases its hopes for a successful pol- 
icy of liberation on a rosy analysis 
of the evolution of Soviet Commu- 
nism. This analysis maintains that 
in spite of temporary reverses, as 
manifested by the downfall of Ma- 
lenkov and the rise of Khrushchev, 
Communism is now passing through 
a phase of profound change. 

The old revolutionaries die or 
fade away. The new generation of 
the Communist leaders appears more 
realistic because they are opportun- 
istic. They did not make their ca- 
reers while fighting on the barri- 
cades but by diligently moving from 
one filing cabinet to another. In an 
atmosphere of such bureaucratic 
conservatism the revolutionary slo- 
gans lose their attraction, fanatic 
beliefs their virulence and the lead- 
ers their former missionary zeal. 

The new leaders are more inter- 
ested in efficiency than in orthodoxy. 
They view the international situa- 
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tion by taking into consideration the 
actual power distribution in the 
world rather than what Marx or 
Lenin used to prophesy about the 
coming doom of capitalism and the 
inevitable clash between the Capital- 
ist and Socialist centers. 

Such realistic leaders may there- 
fore listen attentively, say, to a pro- 
posal that their withdrawal from 
Eastern Europe might be traded for 
or compensated by the Western 
abandonment of German rearma- 

ent. Such a proposal would ap- 
peal to the French and to the Ger- 
mans as well as to Eastern Europe- 
ans, even if it were coupled with a 
proposal calling for the complete 
neutralization of the whole buffer 
area between the Rhine and the 
Soviet border. 


A FEASIBLE PROPOSITION 


Briefly, if Soviet Communism gets 
less fanatical and more commercial- 
ized, the idea of liberation through 
diplomatic negotiations becomes a 
very practical and feasible propo- 
sition. 

In addition, the optimist school 
of thought foresees an increased 
number of possible palace-revolu- 
tions which would weaken the Com- 
munist hold over Eastern Europe 
from the inside. The concessions 
to the masses which new Commu- 
nism is bound to grant, in order to 
be more effective and less doctrin- 
aire, will also prove to have a cor- 
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rosive effect: the pressure from 
below will force the hands of the 
regime and obtain more than was 
originally intended. Any degree 
of humanization of Communism 
through such pressures from below 


. weakens Communism from the in- 


side and makes it more sensitive to 
further domestic pressures. 

Under these circumstances, the 
West (while keeping strong and 
making every effort to weaken the 
Communist orbit by propaganda and 
conspiracy from within) will find 
that waiting and using every oppor- 
tunity to advance is far more re- 
warding in the long run than pre 
cipitating a war which would be 
both unnecessary and extremely 
risky. Whatever the result, it would 
not be commensurate with the cost 
(it might be the end of our civiliz- 
ation) involved. 

This optimistic school of thought 
has its logic and its appeal. How- 
ever, liberation in this way may 
prove to be a very lengthy process. 


PEssIMISTIC SCHOOL 


The pessimistic school of thought 
proceeds on the assumption that war 
with the Soviet Union is both neces- 
sary and unavoidable. 

If we assume that the Soviet lead- 
ers believe in what they say, read or 
write, then their aim is to make the 
world safe for Communism and con- 
sequently to conquer it. Then what- 
ever we may do in Eastern Europe 
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or elsewhere cannot alter the inev- 
itable end: World War III. The 
only uncertainty is its date and the 
geographic location of its opening 
phase. If this is true, then the idea 
of a preventive war, in which we 
and not the Soviets would choose 
the best time and location, is the 
logical conclusion. 

The optimists object to this 
gloomy view and maintain that the 
Soviet leaders, although they do 
manipulate the old slogans of world 
conquest, simply pay lip service to 
their religion, not unlike those 
Christians who go to Mass on Sun- 
days and exploit their fellows on 
Mondays; or those Christian leaders 
who, in principle, believe in the 
validity of “Thou Shall Not Kill” 
but order their armies to perpetrate 
mass-killings. Is it not possible, ask 
the optimists, that after 35 years of 
fanaticism the Soviet leaders may 
consider Communism partly as 
“opium for the masses,” especially 
for the Communist intellectuals 
abroad, who are still ready to betray 
their country for an English quo- 
tation from Lenin? What is the 
great Power, whatever the attitude 
of its leaders to the prevailing 
dogma, which would choose to lose 
such a cheap world Fifth Column 
which feeds on words from the Rus- 
sian comrades? 


The pessimists, however, advance 
other arguments and raise other 
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questions. Some of them are dis- 
turbing. 


THREE PossIBILITIES 

There is, first, the theoretical 
question: what should the Western 
world do if it is proved, beyond any 
doubt, that the liberation of Eastern 
Europe is impossible without a war? 
There seem to be only three possi- 
bilities: 

1. Abandon Eastern Europe to its 
present masters forever. 

2. Change the doctrine of libera- 
tion without a war into a policy of 
liberation by war. 

3. Maintain the principle of a 
peaceful liberation as a mere face- 
saving device (policy of liberation 
by “declamation”) without any se- 
rious intentions ever to translate the 
principle into reality. 

The pessimists of Eastern Europe 
dread the third possibility as the 
probable one. Taking into consid- 
eration the character of the Soviet 
totalitarianism and plan of expan- 
sion, they quote Jeremiah, 48, 10: 
“Cursed be he that does the work 
of God deceitfully, and cursed be 
he that keeps his sword from blood.” 

In addition to the above rather 
depressing alternatives the pessi- 
mists bring up another problem: 
that of a peaceful liberation which 
would lead to war because it would 
be successful. What would U.S. 
policy be then? Would it forbid a 
liberation if it were to be successful? 
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According to this theory, Eastern 
Europe represents a major key area 
for the Soviets whether they plan an 
offensive against the non-Commu- 
nist world or plan a defensive action 
against possible attack by the West. 
It is, therefore, vital for the Soviet 
Union to keep Eastern Europe under 
control, for abandoning it would 
amount to a major military defeat. 
Consequently, it may be reasonably 
expected that peaceful liberation of 
any Eastern European country, if 
initially successful, would be stopped 
before its completion by Soviet war 
counter-measures. This would be a 
clear-cut case of a peaceful liber- 
ation leading inevitably to a local 
conflict first, and general conflagra- 
tion or the betrayal of Eastern Eu- 
rope later. 


PROBLEMS OF GOALS AND MEANS 


Raising these questions and dilem- 
mas of truly terrifying nature, we 
touch upon the age-old problems in 
politics: the problem of attainable 
goals as well as the problem of the 
correct choice of means which serve 
noble ends but are not justified by 
them. No politician can escape the 
horns of this agonizing dilemma: 
what methods will maximize values 
and will be the least destructive of 
human and ethical values? Even 
such “necessities” as the survival of 
a nation and its freedom do not 
push decision and action beyond 
the realm of moral judgment; they 
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rest on moral choice themselves. The 
choice is only the more exacting and 
terrifying the greater the number of 
human lives involved. In view 
of the possibility of an atomic and 
hydrogen war the number is indeed 
apocalyptic. 

Considering the implementation 
of the policy of liberation either by 
war or peaceful action which may 
result in war (we can never be quite 
sure), we see on one side the spectre 
of an atomic war which may per- 
haps lead Eastern Europe to freedom 
but also possibly result in the com- 
plete atomic devastation, not only 
of Eastern Europe, but of major 
portions of our world; on the other 
side, there is our present peace, un- 
certain and unsatisfactory, marked 
by the slavery of 100 million people 
and the possibility of an atomic 
war in the future which may prove 
more difficult to win. “It is a baf- 
fling task, almost exceeding human 
capacity,” noted Professor Wolfers 
of Yale in 1949, “to compare the 
value of a continued period of peace 
with the risks of a more destructive 
war in the future, or the value of 
an increment of national security 
with the value of human lives.” 


Price To Be Paw 


Certainly, the liberation of East- 
ern Europe is a goal worthy of great 
sacrifices. It would greatly improve 
the national security of the United 
States; it would greatly weaken So- 
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viet power; and it would be morally 
right, since there seems to be no 
doubt whatsoever that Eastern Eu- 
ropeans “deserve” freedom and de- 
sire it with all their hearts. How- 
ever, when we say that Eastern Eu- 
ropean freedom is worth dying for, 
we cannot avoid the question: how 
many should die in order to free 100 
million Eastern Europeans? Ten 
thousand? One million? Ten mil- 
lion? Who dares to compare the 
concept of freedom with the value 
of human lives and express it in a 
horrible mathematical formula, indi- 
cating the “justifiable” number of 
dead? But the question is not only 
how many should die, but also how 
many more would probably die ir- 
respective of our calculations. 

In August of 1945, President Tru- 
man must have spent a terrifying 
night, knowing that early in the 
morning, for the first time in the 
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history of mankind, thousands of 
Japanese men, women and children 
were to die in an atomic blast. He 
took the risk, hoping that the death 
of thousands of Japanese would save 
a great many more human lives, 
both American and Japanese. Yet, 
until Japan finally surrendered, he 
could not have been sure. 

In the case of the liberation of 
Eastern Europe, it is, therefore, our 
certainty as to the horrors of an 
atomic war which makes the prob- 
lem of the choice of appropriate 
means a superhuman task. This is 
the basic difficulty confronting a 
Christian politician: even his total 
devotion to an ideal, however noble 
and worthy of his own sacrifice it 
may be, does not free him of the 
responsibility to weigh the impor- 
tance of the goal in terms of the cost 
of the means involved. P 


Lacuna in Liberal Education 


The educators of the Counter-Reformation are scarcely to be blamed if, 
following the example of the Renaissance humanists, they held the Middle 
Ages in disesteem. But the consequences of this disesteem were unfortunate. 
Strong emphasis was placed on the study of Latin and Greek, and the classic 
authors were emulated for style. But while room was made for the study of 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Basil and St. John Chrysostom, whose Greek 
was regarded as unexceptionable, no place at all was given to the study 
of St. Jerome, St. Augustine or St. Bede, whose Latinity was regarded as 
suspect. At one stroke a whole realm of values—of powerful originating 
and formative values—was eliminated from a Christian liberal educa- 
tion—John W. Simons in THoucut, Summer, 1955. 








Medical Schools and Medical Problems 


James Hussey, S.J. 
Former President, Loyola University 


An address to the American Association of Obstetricians, Gyne- 
cologists and Abdominal Surgeons, Chicago, Ill., Sept. 10, 1954 


Swag is nothing more interest- 
ing or exciting on this earth 
than life in its various forms. For 
most people the birth of a human 
child has never lost and will never 
lose its fascination. Your associa- 
tion deals largely with the myriad 
problems involved in the mysterious 
conception and early development 
of human life. The special dignity 
of this group arises precisely from 
the fact that your specialty revolves 
around the mystery of birth. 
Because of your work and the 
transmission to posterity of your 
clinical observations, millions of 
children in generations to come will 
know healthy life. No one is more 
aware than you of the high death- 
rate of both mothers and infants at 
the turn of the century. No one than 
your group is more keenly conscious 
of the present low mortality rate 
brought about by your scientific re- 
search and advancement in knowl- 
edge. Because of your interest, your 
self-sacrifice, distress to mothers 
and families has been removed 
throughout the world. It is indeed 


a cherishéd privilege to be with 
you on this important occasion. 
The fact that Doctor Herbert 
Schmitz, Chairman of our Depart- 
ment of Obstetrics and Gynecology, 
is president of your association, 
makes me particularly proud. We 
are fully aware of his excellent and 
sacrificial work for medical educa- 
tion at Loyola University. This 
honor you have given to him is a 
source of gratification to us, not 
only because it stimulates the mem- 
bers of his department in Chicago 
to fuller dedication to their aca 
demic pursuits, but because it re 
dounds also to the prestige of the 
entire faculty of the Stritch School 
of Medicine of Loyola University. 
In the course of a dinner party 
last week, I was asked what I was 
going to say to the American Asso- 
ciation of Obstetricians, Gynecolo- 
gists and Abdominal Surgeons. 
The inquirer thought I was prepar- 
ing to read a scientific paper per- 
tinent to your field in medicine and 
seemed relieved and satisfied when 
I explained that I was merely pro- 
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posing to explain briefly the answer 
to a question which I have been 
asked many times at the annual 
meeting of the Association of Amer- 
ican Medical Colleges. Why is it 
that an unendowed university, such 
as Loyola, has gone, and will con- 
tinue to go, to so much pains, 
trouble and expense to offer a medi- 
cal education despite the numerous 
difficulties the administration of any 
university faces when it studies its 
medical-school budget? 


Basic REASON 


The basic reason is this. We are 
primarily interested in man. Though 
we are not alone in this interest, 
we have a concept of man which is 
not shared by everyone. It is a con- 
cept of man that surrounds him 
with tremendous dignity. It is a 
concept which takes into account 
the spiritual as well as the material 
in man. 

As you know, for several years 
I dealt with medical-school students 
as their spiritual counselor. I 
watched them dissect cadavers in 
the anatomy laboratory. I observed 
them performing experiments on 
animals in the physiology labora- 
tory. I beheld them peering at their 
test tubes in the bio-chemistry labo- 
ratory. I heard them discuss clini- 
cal patients as cases, without refer- 
ence to the fact that the diseased 
patient was a human being, com- 
posed of considerably more than 
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a mysterious conglomeration of 
cells. I got to understand how, at 
least in the early years of medical 
study, a student could easily grow 
to regard his patient as nothing 
more than a form of matter. 

Medicine, as it is taught at Loyola 
University, differs in no substan- 
tial way from the medicine that is 
taught in any other school. We do 
not have a special type of mathe- 
matics and physics in the Arts Col- 
lege. We do not have a special type 
of anatomy and pharmacology in 
the Medical School. A student from 
any other school could walk into 
the classroom, laboratory, clinic or 
hospital and find himself at home. 
The lectures, the textbooks, the 
techniques would be familiar. He 
might even be in the school for a 
relatively long period of time with- 
out becoming aware that we had 
a special reason for engaging in 
medical education. When he did 
notice the difference, he would dis- 
cover that it lay in an attitude main- 
tained by the administration and 
the faculty. He would find that there 
was a belief prevalent that man is 
composed not only of a body, but 
also of a spiritual soul. 

The background for this belief 
is briefly as follows. In our con- 
cept man is created by God. He is 
oreated to the image and likeness 
of God, with intellect and free-will. 
He possesses an immortal soul, 
which has a divine destiny. 
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This concept endows the human 
being with a dignity consonant with 
his divine origin and his divine des- 
tiny. It conceives of man as not only 
an animal, but as an animal super- 
naturally raised to the childhood of 
God. Independently of other con- 
siderations, this basic idea makes 
as much of man as can be made 
of man. From the idea comes under- 
standing of the purpose of this life. 
There comes hope for a_ better 
world, and for perfect happiness, 
even though this happiness be found 
in another world. 


A PutLosopHuy oF LIFE 


Everyone, even the most unedu- 
cated, has a philosophy of life. Each 
one constructs his own philosophy 
of life from what he is taught, what 
he experiences, what he reads, what 
he hears from others, and from his 
own reflections. A man’s philosophy 
of life usually takes into account 
himself, society, his origin, his des- 
tiny, and his purpose in the light 
of that destiny. Obviously, a differ- 
ence in man’s philosophy of life 
makes a noteworthy difference in 
his personal conduct and his con- 
duct as a member of society. 

Let the human race have its be- 
ginning as far back in history as 
you wish. Then recognize the in- 
stinctive urge which man has dem- 
onstrated throughout history to 
perfect himself and to make this 
a better world in which to live. 
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Now glance across the globe, as 
we can do quickly these days with 
our highly developed means of 
communication, and observe what 
man is making of himself and his 
world. 

Does it make any difference 
whether a man believes in the ex- 
istence of God and the existence 
of an immortal soul? Does it make 
any difference whether man brings 
God into his life or ignores him? 
Are there individuals and are there 
societies who live better, more pur- 
poseful, happier and more hopeful 
lives because of their belief in the 
existence of God and the prospect 
of eternal happiness? 

Obviously, I believe that belief 
in God does make a difference. Ob- 
viously, I believe that man and the 
world would be better if God were 
brought more into the home, into 
society, into government, into our 
daily living. Obviously, I think it 
makes a difference whether a medi- 
cal-school student is brought up to 
believe that man is more than the 
bundle of bones and flesh some 
modern philosophers maintain that 
he is. 

Finally, it makes a difference 
whether man is to be regarded as 
an isolated individual or as a mem- 
ber of society. It makes a tremen- 
dous difference whether or not a 
medical student is taught that he 
himself has an extraordinarily im- 
portant position in society, with 
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clear-cut obligations and responsi- 
bilities to society. 

I know full well that this subject 
is not ignored in other schools. I 
merely wish to say that it is strongly 
emphasized at Loyola. 

Because of the limitation of time, 
[ am going to make a sharp turn 
to the right at this point. I am going 
to abandon the general discussion 
of our interest in teaching medical- 
school students their relationships 
to society and focus attention on 
a few of the specific relationships 
to society which we expect our 
graduates to recognize. 

Until our generation the social 
role of the physician was relatively 
limited. He carried on his practice, 
for the most part, alone. Your so- 
ciety was founded, as you well know, 
in 1888. It is one of the older 
groups in American medicine. What 
was the function of the medical 
society in 1900? For the most part 
it provided apt means for the ex- 
change of scientific data, for relaxa- 
tion with one’s own kind and for 
peaceful collaboration with friendly 
colleagues. You know that even 
these associations were limited. In 
those days how many medical meet- 
ings did a physician have to attend 
in the course of a month, a year? 
How many doctors maintained, in 
addition to a busy practice, a fac- 
ulty chairmanship? How many ac- 
tively participated in city, state and 
national groups? In addition to 
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all this, how many had three or four 
demanding hospital assignments? 

There was a time when the prac- 
tice of medicine was a simple thing. 
I will pass over the question of 
whether medicine today is or is not 
overorganized. I have a strong con- 
viction that it is. I know too many 
doctors not to realize the enormous 
demands made upon their time by 
participation in a variety of groups 
related to medicine. This is an aside 
which is not meant to be idle flat- 
tery. But since wives and families 
are present, I say that more than 
ever saintly virtues are demanded 
of a doctor’s wife today. 


Too MucuH ORGANIZATION 


Incidentally and parenthetically 
I might add that many activities are 
overorganized in our times. Uni- 
versity education has not escaped 
the blight. It is no longer a ques- 
tion of conducting a university and 
even conducting it well. One must 
keep peace separately with associa- 
tions and agencies connected with 
every school and department of 
the university. 

There was a time whien the presi- 
dent of a university could provide 
a budget for the librarian and in- 
dicate a course to follow. Now the 
librarian tells the president how 
many librarians and books the ac- 
crediting agencies expect. It is 
not enough that the university as 
a whole is accredited by an ap- 
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propriate agency. Each school has 
to have its own accrediting. In some 
instances separate departments with- 
in a school must win the approval 
of an outside independent society. 
I know what it means to be over- 
organized. But that is not the point 
of my remarks tonight. 


RELATIONSHIP TO SOCIETY 


The distinctive element of medi- 
cal associations today is_ their 
changed relationship to society as 
a whole. Once you functioned sepa- 
rate and apart. Now your delibera- 
tions, your very mode of exercising 
your profession is considered to be 
the legitimate concern of labor 
unions, legislators, news-columnists, 
novelists and repeated government 
surveys. Too many laymen are ex- 
pounding the manner in which 
medicine should be practised. There 
is much talk about split fees, un- 
necessary surgery, and the like. 
Medicine is under hard public scru- 
tiny today. 

I wish I could say that the medi- 
cal profession was absolutely blame- 
less in all this. Doctor Herbert 
Schmitz, your president, knows 
that I have a long, enduring in- 
terest in and sympathy for the pro- 
fession. What I would like to say 
to you tonight is that it is not 
enough for a medical society to re- 
act to the public and the press with 
irritation and disdain. Nor is it 
quite enough in my opinion to 
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leave these matters to a small group 
of officers of the American Medical 
Association. 

There is admittedly a tendency 
for groups such as yours to stand 
apart from social and political con. 
troversies. Good can come from 
this. But today, even though science 
gains by this abstention, it can 
have disastrous effects upon your 
profession. I repeat, today your pro- 
fession is being attacked on all 
sides. It has already lost a consid. 
erable amount of the prestige it 
formerly enjoyed. 

In every profession there are ex 
cellent men and poor men. You 
know, as well as I do, that not every 
minister of religion is a saint. You 
have experienced, as have I, the far. 
reaching damage that has_ been 
caused by the unsaintly. There is 
some tendency in human nature, 
the psychological causes of which 
we shall not examine, which in 
fluences most people to search out 
the flaws in an individual and in 
groups, and make much of the 
flaws which are always there. The 
tendency ignores the vast amount 
of good in every individual and in 
most groups, to the extent that the 
whole picture is distorted, unreal 
and unfair. 

Certainly it is unfair to the ex 
cellent people who comprise worthy 
associations such as your own. Be 
cause one physician is careless in 
his diagnosis, more careless in his 
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treatment, unwilling to help the 
needy, influenced in his practice by 
his patient’s wealth, why should ten 
reputable, charitable, devoted, com- 
petent, painstaking physicians suf- 
fer? Without exploring the reasons 
I recognize the regrettable fact. 

The conduct of a minority in a 
profession can bring the scrutiny 
of the public, the press, the govern- 
ment to bear on the entire profes- 
sion. 

I think it unfortunate, but true, 
that too many of the problems of 
medicine in the social sphere are in 


danger of being left to those who ° 


have more good-will than insight. 
I wish there were an effective 
method of stimulating medical men 
of your capacity to be actively con- 
cerned about demands put forward 
for the regulation of your profes- 
sion. 

I understand fully how busy you 
are, how preoccupied with the in- 
ternal problems of your profession. 
But think of how many selfish 
people there are; how many who 
are eager to get whatever they can 
for nothing, and are then ungrate- 
ful when they get it. Think of how 
many (there are some) disgruntled 
doctors there are. 

Since I do not know, I can only 
wonder whether this association is 
kept abreast of the legislation pro- 
posed in the various State capitals 
and in Washington. I wonder 
whether this association knows, 
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checks and approves the experts 
who are their spokesmen and upon 
whom they rely in these matters of 
legislation. I wonder to what de- 
gree the official position of medi- 
cine represents the views of prac- 
titioners in your locality. These 
things should be known and eval- 
uated. Doctors should solve socio- 
medical problems, not politicians. 

When proposals for hospital ac- 
creditation and control are put into 
effect, I would feel more secure if 
I were certain that these proposals 
had enjoyed the study and the 
blessing of a committee of this as- 
sociation. When proposals are made 
for changes in medical education, 
and enforced upon schools, I am 
sometimes given to wonder what 
groups of physicians were con- 
sulted. I know that there is the con- 
stant possibility that new programs 
in medical education may fall into 
the hands of a few interested men. 

I will ask a question which I can- 
not answer. Are the brightest and 
best trained medical minds always 
aware of developments in medical 
education, and in hospital control? 

I know that we would all be bet- 
ter off if they were. 

Unless I am mistaken, too many 
medical groups hold themselves 
aloof or semi-aloof from the main- 
stream of social change. If I knew 
that this group did, I would ask you 
to restudy the question of whether it 
is any longer possible for so distin- 
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guished a body to hold itself even strain from outside, the excellent 
semi-aloof from the whirlpool of minds in medicine would have tim 
problems which involve medicine. and energy to solve the social prob. 
If only the practice of medicine lems with which it is presently con. 
were less complicated, if the de- fronted. 
mands from all sides were less nu- I hope for a simpler way of life 
merous, if ‘research and teaching for all of us and for your profes 
could only go on without stress and_ sion in particular. 


Spiritual Currents 


How often have we not heard: “This is the age of the laity?” Tremendous 
spiritual currents are generating the world over and throughout our own 
cherished land. During the past decade, in which by the grace of God I 
have been Archbishop of Boston, we have witnessed the spectacle of the 
Holy Spirit working almost visibly in the souls of men, engendering a divine 
discontent with anything less than full reality. 

In our archdiocese, the decade has been blessed by an extraordinary 
degree of charity: churches, orphanages, hospitals and new schools are its 
external fruits. In the intellectual order, what ten years ago was only 
academically mentioned is now a byword: theology, with philosophy as 
handmaid, must be the unifying force of the college curriculum. In the 
spiritual order, time prohibits a recitation of the marvels of divine grace 
at work in such movements as the Family Apostolate, Catholic publishing 
and liturgical integration, to name but a few. During the past ten years, for 
example, over 200,000 copies of the Divine Office in English have been sold 
to ordinary men and women in the United States——Archbishop Cushing to 


the New England Unit of the National Catholic Educational Association, 
December, 1954. 
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The Catholic Intellectual 
and Social Movements 


JoHn LaFarcg, S.J. 
Associate Editor of AMERICA 


Paper read at a meeting of the Catholic Committee on Intellectual 
and Cultural Affairs, St. Louis, Mo., May 15, 1955 


N RECENT times, there has de- 
veloped within the Church a 

gratifying interest in social move- 
ments. The term social movement 
does not excite the alarm and dis- 
quiet which it did a generation ago. 
We understand better the danger of 
neglecting problems raised by dis- 
location and misery; we are better 
informed as to the history of social 
movements, and especially of the 
Catholic social movement during the 
past hundred years. In this respect 
the utterances of the Holy Father 
are keeping - us uncomfortably 
prodded. 

Still, as we know, there remains a 
long distance for us to go. There is 
the unpleasant fact that in many 
cases the faithful attend our 
churches from one end of the year 
to the other and yet hear from the 
pulpit no expression that will sug- 
gest further study of their neigh- 
bor’s problems. Obviously the pulpit 
is no place for discussing problems 


technically or in detail, but there 
still remains the great opportunity 
to create what one might call a 
social attitude as part of even the 
elementary gospel of our faith. 

We are encouraged also by an in- 
crease in social action itself, and a 
steady growth in the concept of pre- 
ventive charity as opposed to or con- 
trasted with a merely remedial char- 
ity, to use the pregnant expression 
of Pius XI in his Quadragesimo 
Anno. We see this development in 
the better understanding of the 
moral obligation, as well as the 
political wisdom, of technical as- 
sistance to disadvantaged regions 
and countries. We note a corre- 
sponding evolution in the mission 
field. The value of systematic and 
preventive organization has become 
more apparent to our charitable and 
beneficent organizations. Such de- 
velopments as the family life move- 
ment, the Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, the interracial move- 
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ment in its various manifestations, 
and so on, have brought this closely 
to our attention. 


Have Mucu To SHow OTHERS 


I received a rather angry letter 
the other day from a fellow clergy- 
man objecting to the coming of vari- 
ous prominent foreigners to our 
shores. What can they teach us about 
charitable work, he said, we have 
plenty to show of our own. My re- 
action was, first of all, that we can 
always learn something from any- 
body in such a wide field, and sec- 
ondly, even if they had nothing to 
tell us, we might have a few things 
to tell them. We in this country 
have no occasion for an inferiority 
complex. We have developed cer- 
tain techniques, overcome certain 
difficulties, especially in the field of 
community organization and the ad- 
justment of racial difficulties, as well 
as in many phases of trade-union 
organization. We can show much to 
people of other countries. 

But with all this a stock-taking 
is necessary, in view of formidable 
enemies. The field of social move- 
ments is to a considerable extent en- 
gineered in this country, especially 
in certain areas of thought, by peo- 
ple who are hostile to the Catholic 
Church or to religion itself. We can, 
of course, cope with a phenomenon 
like the Planned Parenthood move- 
ment on the basis strictly of ethics 
and of moral theology. But how 
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far are we able to cope with such a 
movement on the basis of social 
science itself? How far is the Cath. 
olic intellectual equipped to expose 
the social fallacies that underlie a 
contraceptive solution of the im- 
mense and complex problem of 
world population, local or global? 


Catholic intellectuals are making 
steadily great advances in the social 
sciences. Yet we have not yet 
achieved that firm position with 
which we can cope within the area 
itself, using its own techniques, its 
own language, its own concepts, 
whether they be in the field of an 
thropology, of community organiza. 
tion, of analysis of social structure, 
of social psychology, or other 
kindred branches of the human 
sciences. 


There is a certain anomaly in the 
fact that the Catholic scholar in the 
present time has won his laurels 
more in the physical sciences than 
in the social or humane or human 
sciences. We who possess the key to 
that delicate complex of body and 
soul, of existence and development 
which we call the human being; we 
who rejoice in a coordinated phi 
losophy of the spirit and its relation 
to the physical order; we who fol 
low a consistent interpretation of 
history: why should we hesitate to 
enter precisely the field where we 
grapple with the problems of the 
human being as such? The Catholic 
scholar should be the first to pro- 
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nounce with ease upon the laws of 
the spirit as they affect the structure 
of the social organism. With nearly 
2,000 years of spiritual analysis and 
practice behind us, we should be the 
first to give a clue to the psychologi- 
cal problems involved in human 
relations. 


AREAS OF SocIAL RESEARCH 


At a recent discussion by a group 
of Catholic intellectuals, certain 
dominant approaches were pre- 
sented in crucial areas of social re- 
search. They were briefly, first, the 
problem-approach, which looks upon 
social science as a kind of fire-fight- 
ing apparatus which is to be em- 
ployed whenever a crisis arises in 
society, the Church is threatened or 
morals are in danger of being im- 
paired. The second is the economic 
approach, which gives the impression 
that economics constitutes either the 
only or the most important social 
science. Third, there is the moral 
approach, which involves the whole 
area of social values, and assumes 
that research in social science must 
be primarily concerned with what 
ought and ought not to be. All these 
are capital fields; as well as another 
field which was strongly emphasized 
at this discussion, which is the need 
of greater scientific knowledge as to 
the social and cultural system of 
American Catholicism itself, the 
study of the suburban parish, re- 
cruitment of new members, assimila- 
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tion with the surrounding world, 
etc., the field of religious sociology 
which has recently been emphasized 
in Europe. 

On all of these one can easily 
dilate, but I wish rather to indicate 
a particular phase of this matter 
which appeals to me as being par- 
ticularly timely. Does our Catholic 
social action or the social action of 
Catholics—I have both in mind— 
receive the recognition it deserves, 
namely, as Catholic? Is it under- 
stood as Catholic? Is it seen as a 
declaration of our Faith? 


Someone may reply: actions 
speak for themselves. This is a 
familiar slogan. Like other familiar 
slogans, it is only true in a certain 
sense. Actions do speak for them- 
selves, yet they do not of themselves 
immediately declare the motive that 
lies behind them. Certainly every- 
body welcomes, for instance, Cath- 
olic relief work, Catholic hospitals, 
Catholic work for delinquents, and 
so on. It is all very excellent. But 
how far does the sight of such works 
as we perform lead to an inner 
knowledge of the high supernatural 
motive that lies behind them. Even 
if that knowledge is conceived spec- 
ulatively, is it experienced, does 
it penetrate hearts? People are 
touched by the devotion of the 
nuns, but do they sense the super- 
natural faith that impels the nuns’ 
devotion? In other words, why do 
Catholic thought and action not 
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make a greater impact on the world? 

This is not an idle question, par- 
ticularly when in our present situa- 
tion we consider the power of the 
totalitarian ideologies. Marxism 
may not gravely threaten us in this 
country, though its influence often 
extends far beyond its actual profes- 
sion. But we experience it in deal- 
ing with the world at large, and 
Marxism’s baffling characteristic, its 
terrific power lies precisely in its 
unity of thought and action. Marx- 
ism does not despise pure thought; 
on the contrary, it grew out of 
purely theoretical research. Nor does 
it despise pure action. It can utilize 
any form of action available. Yet it 
succeeds to an astonishing degree 
in fusing both thought and action 
into a new and formidable unity. 

A simple testimony to that is the 
effect of the brainwashing technique. 
Unfortunates who are subjected to 
that treatment are not affected solely 
by arguments, nor are they brow- 
beaten simply by physical torture. 
The fusing of the two into one 
dynamic whole is what does the 
work. 


At the present moment in East 
Germany, Catholics and religious 
people in general are alarmed and 
appalled by the terrible efficiency of 
the East German Communist youth 
movement, the FDJ, with its quasi- 
sacramental system that requires 
from immature children a profession 
of faith similar to Confirmation. 
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That experienced and authoritative 
person, Dr. Adolf Kindermann, ree. 
tor of Koenigstein Seminary, now 
visiting this country, says that it is 
impossible for the younger genera. 
tion of East German youth to resist 
this treatment indefinitely. 


AN INVERTED CHRISTIANITY 


Yet the union of thought and ae. 
tion is precisely that of Christianity 
itself, for Marxism is an inverted 
Christianity that has profited by the 
divorce of thought and action lying 
at the root of modern unbelief. 
Hence the profound difference be- 
tween the Marxist or Communist 
movement and the purely rationalis 
tic movements that preceded it 
These laid the groundwork for 
Marxism by creating that vacuum, 
that frightful cleft in human exist 
ence which simply had to be bridged. 

The separation between thought 
and action, between matter and 
spirit, which came as a result of the 
dissolution of religious belief in the 
17th and 18th centuries was by its 
very nature intolerable for the 
human spirit and had to be bridged 
in some way or other. Since the 
Christian solution was rejected, the 
Marxist was able to take hold. And 
it was the genius of Lenin to unite 
the two with incredible efficiency 
into one formidable movement. 

For this reason, the Catholic ir 
tellectual may need to direct his at 
tention to some extent in this par 
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ticular direction. If we cannot solve 
this problem of the union of thought 
and action, particularly the super- 
natural thought of faith and of ac- 
tion under grace in the Christian 
community; if we cannot create and 
perfect this union on a philosophi- 
cally, theologically and practically 
solid basis, we may expect a contin- 
ued series of dangerous substitutes. 
An immense amount has_ been 
preached and written by Catholic 
scholars on the mistakes of John 
Dewey and his associates. Yet Dewey 
and Kilpatrick and others in the 
field of pragmatism or progressive 
education represent a per se laud- 
able attempt to fill this gap and to 
answer this very natural craving in 
the human mind for such a dynamic 
union. The unfortunate thing is that 
they achieve it only by sacrificing 
the rich integrity of the diverse 
members which they strive to unite. 

This divorce between thought and 
action has not only worked its 
devastating effect in the community 
in the world at large, it has its effect 
on the Church itself. Social apostles 
bitterly complain that there is fine 
preaching and theory about social 
matters, and on the other hand a lot 
of unrelated activity. Social move- 
ments, even Catholic social move- 
ments, can develop into a clattering 
bureaucracy. 

I assume we all agree that it is 
extremely important at the present 
day to present the true spirit of the 
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Church. What is the fundamental 
attitude of the Church, that basic 
position to which all its further ac- 
tions and developments are re- 
ferred? In the minds of a vast num- 
ber of our fellow citizens, this atti- 
tude is either completely unknown 
or else it is misrepresented as being 
an attitude hostile to the ultimate 
good of humanity; an attitude of 
power seeking. The Church, in their 
view, is a tremendous organism, ven- 
erable, worthy of great respect, of 
enormous interest historically, with 
a career studded with bright lumi- 
naries of knowledge, holiness, and 
so on. But yet they conceive it as 
being in itself basically self-seeking. 
Nothing but a special divine grace 
can expel from certain minds such a 
false notion. 


SPIRIT OF THE CHURCH 


Hence it is opportune that we do 
all in our power to present the true 
spirit of the Church to the present 
generation. We can of course, and 
should, display that spirit through 
theological and historical learning, 
explaining to people our true posi- 
tion, appealing to the documents of 
our Faith, to its official pronounce- 
ments, to textbooks, to catechetical 
teaching. Again we can attack mis- 
conceptions by pointing to our own 
acts and the past beneficence of the 
Church; thus offering an adequate 
refutation of such suspicion. 


Yet there still remains something 
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to be done. Even with all argument 
and demonstration there still re- 
mains a need to present the very 
spirit of the Church, that spirit 
which people sense immediately, the 
intimate connection between our 
Faith and its -manifestations in 
human action, and the connection 
between that sacramental life of 
grace which is the life of the Church 
and her concern about the humble 
problems of daily living. 

Good example, of course, accom- 
plishes much. Yet good example as 
such is not the complete answer. 
People who have no perceptible re- 
ligious faith often give admirable ex- 
ample. Certainly Albert Einstein has 
set an example of many Christian 
or Judeao-Christian virtues. He was 
of humble demeanor, he was modest 
and helpful, he was humanitarian 
and peace-loving and had a kindly 
sense of humor. He was in many 
, ways an admirable person, and yet, 
from all we can ascertain, religiously 
he was a vacuum. The complete an- 
swer does not lie with good deeds 
or theory alone, but in the evident 
combination of the two, the infusion 
in such a manner that they are seen 
and experienced as one in the in- 
terior of the human person. 

To point up what I have just said: 
it could be one of the fine works of 
the Catholic intellectual today to 
work out ways and means in the 
light of our Faith, and in the light 
of social science as such, as to how 
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this fusion can effectively be per. | 


fected within the human person 
itself. Wherever this occurs, it makes 


a profound effect. People experience, | 
as it were, an insight into the spirit } 


of the Church, a feeling that they 


can, as it were, touch it by perceiy. | 


ing this fusion of faith and action, 
And of course to grasp the true spirit 


of the Church, or the true attitude | 


of the Church, is to sense the pres 
ence of the Holy Spirit Himself, who 
as the soul of the Church makes 
Himself known through her outward 
vesture and her outward acts. So, to 
sum up even more precisely, it is 
the work of the Catholic intellectual 
today to work toward the mani- 
festation of the Holy Spirit in the 
world through the manifestation of 
His presence in the Church itself. 


FarirH AND ACTION 


One may say this is rather a 
mystical approach; nevertheless it is 
a specifically practical matter and is, 
I am convinced, capable of scientific 
investigation. We know that the 
Jociste movement under Canon 
Cardijn has done much to illuminate 
some of the more difficult angles of 
this idea. That movement was spe 
cifically concentrated on illuminat- 
ing the kind of people remote from 
Christianity, completely severed 
from all Christian influence, through 
an immediate contact, as it were, be 
tween faith and action. This idea is 
the inspiration of a certain number 
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of important religious ventures in 
the present day, of religious and of 
the laity. 

I would go still further. I feel that 
this manifestation of faith and ac- 
tion should be made apparent not 
just in active individual kindness 
and immediate approach between 
Christians and non-Christians, or 
believers and unbelievers, but should 
become apparent in a much wider 
field. It should be seen even in the 
field of organized charity, of or- 
ganized social movements. Our very 
manner of organization, our ap- 
proach to the matter-of-fact duties 
of organization, of the human re- 
lations therein involved, should 
manifest this union of faith and 
works. Furthermore, it should ap- 
pear in the participation of Cath- 
olics with social movements on the 
wider scale of the general public. In 
other words, where the Catholic is 
seen as taking part in social move- 
ments for the welfare of the state or 
the city or on an international basis, 
he should not only be on the defense 
against pernicious and immoral so- 
cial doctrines, thereby vindicating 
his Faith and morals, but there 
should be a direct sense of the true 
spirit of Christianity in the very 
nature of his participation: in other 
words, a productive insight. 

“The fund of truth contained in 
Western philosophy is largely a fund 
of ‘insights’,” says perceptive Josef 
Pieper. “It is gained by an intelligere 
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grounded upon a credere. After this 
credere had commenced to wither 
away, however, it was possible at 
first for men to continue their ac- 
ceptance of these ‘insights,’ even 
without the perennial re-laying of 
the foundation of the credere. It 
seemed for centuries as though these 
were ‘purely’ philosophical cogni- 
tions. For a long time, however, this 
seeing has been recognized as illu- 
sory, and where it was impossible to 
derive these supposedly ‘purely’ 
philosophical insights from a co- 
ordinate source in a new faith, there 
remained and remains hardly any 
other course than, with progressively 
critical consciousness in philosophiz- 
ing, to eliminate frorn the body of 
philosophical concepts such insights 
as have come into being on the basis 
of a credere that is no longer im- 
plemented.” (The End of Time, Pan- 
theon Press, New York, pp. 54-55.) 


With a withering of the insights 
into the great basic metaphysical 
concepts such as truth, unity, good- 
ness, holiness, moral duty, comes a 
corresponding decay of insight into 
the intimate human relationships 
based upon these concepts; and we 
suffer a loss of the spirit of Chris- 
tianity itself. 

May I make my point possibly still 
clearer? It is not enough to enun- 
ciate the Christian position as a 
proposition, however cogently de- 
fended. Nor again is it enough 
to exemplify our position by sheer 








force of example. The fusion of 
thought and action is a more ardu- 
ous and subtle task than either of 
these two proposals. It is a work of 
many steps; a gradual gaining of 
ground, taking the occasions as 
God’s Providence presents them: the 
traveling of a long and laborious 
road. 

Today minds are more and more 
open to a sense that nothing is 
gained by an attempted escape from 
reality; that human life and the 
human situation can and ought to 
be viewed as a whole without falling 
into either extreme: existential pes- 
simism or fatuous, Norman-V.-Peal- 
ish “positive” optimism. The very 
general favorable response to Paul 
Hutchinson’s recent article in Look 
Magazine on the “Religion of Re- 
assurance” seems like an indication 
of this healthy trend. If you ask for 
some points of contact that a pro- 
gram of thought-in-action makes 
readily with the contemporary mind, 
one might enumerate something as 
follows: 


SPIRITUAL AUTHORITY 


Prompt and joyful obedience to 
spiritual authority shows our confi- 
dence in the essential truth and the 
essential goodness of the Creator; 
hence our action is a living vindica- 
tion of the idea of authority itself. 
To say that we obey the Church out 
of a spirit of love makes little im- 
pression as a bald proposition. But 
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the example of the apostolic man of 
wisdom, the true Catholic intellec. 
tual, who manifests that confidence 
and love even in the rude tasks of 
obedience, cannot fail to leave its 
impression. 

In our dealing with the problems 
of human weakness and recovery, 
we can illustrate our dependence 
upon divine grace, as well as the 
power of a will that is wholly unified 
by an overwhelming master-love of 
God and man. The sense of such a 
unified will cannot be conveyed by 
mere talk, it must be seen to be 
appreciated. Similar considerations 
apply to many other manifestations 
of our Christian concept of man’s 
conduct in the great dialog between 
God and man. Those who, as the 
spiritual writers say, are familiar 
with God can by their approach to 
concrete daily problems help save 
men from that sense of utter strange- 
ness which the modern man experi- 
ences at the thought of the divinity. 
In this same way we can convey to 
a disordered world a truly theolog- 
ical point of view, the idea that 
there may be a meaning to a revela- 
tion from beyond the visible and 
tangible scene: the supremacy of 
love, the Christian notion of the 
ultimate meaning of history. 

The Apocalypse may be for the 
modern man a closed book, a jumble 
of outmoded Oriental symbols and 
myths, but he cannot but feel the 
spiritual pressure of those who do 
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understand some of its lessons, and 
who view the tragic and portentous 
developments of our time in the light 
of its sombre revelations. 

Let us study more closely the in- 
fluence of persons in our times 
whose approach to the modern 
world shows some of the character- 
istics I have described; such men as 
Canon Cardijn, Jacques Maritain, 
Don Luigi Sturzo, Riccardo Lom- 
bardi and others from whose num- 
bers it would be invidious to select: 
men and women who personally ex- 
emplify a policy of insight. 

Fifty years from now, or in less 
time, our successors will recall the 
situation of our great cities with 
their migrant masses, and our 
suburbs with their shifting popula- 
tion, and will wonder that we did 
not seize the opportunity to bring 
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men to Christ integrally before it 
was too late. The Catholic intellec- 
tual of today bears much of the 
burden of representing Christ to a 
Christless but ever-searching world. 
Yet intellectual leadership is little 
understood or cared for by the re- 
ligious masses of the people. (The 
situation is not aided by the distance 
that seems to lie between the meticu- 
lous academic productions of our 
Catholic scholars and the somewhat 
anti-intellectual tone of much of our 
popular Catholic mass press or lit- 
erature.) A really adequate under- 
standing of preventive social char- 
ity’s profound human-relations tech- 
nique should by its very nature give 
us clues to relieving more effectively 
the world’s spiritual misery. Further 
study of the situation may help us to 
bridge some of the prevailing gaps. 


“Thou Hast Made Us For Thyself’ 


The experience of mankind through the ages testifies that the thirst 
for pleasure in human nature cannot be slaked, though it can be curbed and 
conquered. Resistance, not indulgence, is the key to freedom and lasting 


relief. 


Yielding to the body’s demands may give satisfaction for the moment, 


but the craving will return stronger than before. 


Desire for pleasure 


“grows by what it feeds on,” and, ironically, while the strength of such 
desire goes on increasing, the pleasures themselves become less and less 
satisfying the more they are indulged in. 

A person that seeks happiness in earthly pleasures is never at peace. 


“Desires weary the soul,” the Bible tells us. 


And St. John Chrysostom 


wisely remarks: “Nothing so wears out a man as to be sodden with the 
love of earthly things."—Dermott McLoughlin, O.F.M., in the Way oF 


St. Francis, March, 1955. 








Reprinted from the Sworp* 


Fo about a year now there have 
been conflicting reports about 
the position of Catholic mission- 
aries in India. Statements by gov- 
ernment officials and comments by 
Christian leaders have focused the 
attention of Catholics all over the 
world on what looks like a real 
crisis for the Church in India. 
There is now undoubtedly an im- 
pression that India is going the way 
of some other Asian countries in 
barring the entry of all foreign mis- 
sionaries. What are the facts, and 
what is the extent of the crisis? 


It is necessary to recall that even 
under British rule there was no un- 
restricted freedom for missionary 
activity in India. There were cer- 
tain semi-independent States gov- 
erned by Indian princes where mis- 
sionaries were not permitted to re- 
side and carry on conversion work. 
There were other areas where only 
Catholic or Protestant missionaries 
were allowed, but not both at the 
same time. Moreover, the mission- 
aries had to promise not to take 
part in politics. During the days of 


The Missions in India 


By Jerome D’Souza, S.J. 








Father D’Souza is well-known a 
the United States as a leading 
Catholic sociologist and states 
man of India. A member of In 





dia’s Constituent Assembly, he 
has served several times on his 
country’s delegation to the UN 
General Assembly. 








the Indian struggle for indepent} 
ence some were expelled from th} 
country on the ground of antf 


Government activity. Finally, du 
ing the war, missionaries belongix 
to “enemy countries” were interne 
and some sent back to their homa 

Notwithstanding these _ restric 
tions, the policy of the British Gor 
ernment was a liberal one in regatl 
to missionary work. The Gover 
ment of independent India has dé 
clared that it, too, wants to follov 
the same policy of tolerance al 
full freedom for all religions. Thi 
has been guaranteed both as a pat 
of civic rights and as a safeguari 
to the minority communities. Amon 
the religious rights guaranteed it 
the Constitution is the right freel 
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to profess, practise and propagate 
religion. This right is given to all 


| persons in Indian territory, includ- 
| ing foreigners living in India. But 
' it does not necessarily imply the 
| right of a foreigner and of foreign 
| agencies to enter India in order to 


propagate religion. However, until 
recently, missionaries of all denom- 
inations were allowed to enter 


) freely, and their actual number in 
| India is greater than it was before 
independence. 


GOVERNMENT’S ATTITUDE 


The attitude of the Government 
now is that as far as foreign mis- 


_ sionaries are concerned they come 
under the general category of for- 


eigners as such and will be admitted 
into the country if their presence is 
judged beneficial. This will be de- 
cided on considerations of their 
technical skill and the difficulty of 


| finding Indians to do the same 
work. The reasons for taking up 


this attitude toward missionaries in 
place of the more generous one of 
former years are, first, the accusa- 
tion that certain missionaries have 


| taken part in politics and acted 


against the interests of India. This 
has been stated in particular against 
the missionaries working among 


| the Nagas and other tribal people 


who have been claiming either in- 
dependence or an autonomous ré- 
gime within the Indian Union. Sec- 
ondly, there is an impression among 
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Hindu leaders that the influence of 
missionaries, if not positively anti- 
national, is not favorable to Indian 
culture. Lastly, there have been 
frequent accusations by Hindu lead- 
ers that Christian missionaries have 
been using unfair means of “pros- 
elytization,” holding out the bait of 
material advantages like free edu- 
cation, medical service and finan- 
cial assistance to make mass con- 
versions. 

The net result has been, first, re- 
fusal by the Government to grant 
visas in many cases, including ap- 
plications on behalf of teachers in 
colleges and theologates and even 
doctors and nurses. Where the visas 
have been granted, they have been 
given after long inquiries and re- 
peated representations. Secondly, 
the appointment in one or two states 
of “commissions of inquiry” into 
the conduct of missionaries, to ex- 
amine the allegations against them. 
Thirdly, a campaign started by a 
communal organization, the Hindu 
Mahasabha, against missionaries, 
including demonstrations and pro- 
cessions to ask foreign missionaries 
to “quit India.” 

What is the reaction of the Hier- 
archy and the Christian community 
to all this? In the face of agitation 
by the Mahasabha, an attitude of 
dignified silence and no undue 
anxiety. The Mahasabha is not en- 
couraged by the Government, rather 
the contrary. Its activity has been 
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castigated by Prime Minister Jawa- 


harlal Nehru. The Hindu com- 
munity as a whole is keeping itself 
aloof from this agitation. Secondly, 
without starting a counter agitation 
among the rank and file of Chris- 
tians, the leaders of the Christian 
community, namely the Catholic 
Hierarchy and the National Chris- 
tian Council of the Protestants, and 
prominent laymen, have approached 
the Government in a friendly way 
and made their own representation 
on the matter. 


MISSIONARIES’ VIEWPOINT 


Their stand is that this question 
of foreign missionaries is not a mat- 
ter affecting foreigners alone but 
mainly the Indian Christians who 
ask for help from their foreign 
brothers and at whose invitation a 
certain number of missionaries ap- 
ply for visas. Further, cases of mis- 
behavior should be dealt with on 
the facts of each case and the Chris- 
tian organizations themselves are 
ready to take action whenever 
necessary. Appointments of “in- 
quiry commissions” are harmful 
and offensive. They point out that 
the replacement of foreigners by 
Indians in the churches is not so 
simple as it may be in other tech- 
nical services because the forma- 
tion of an Indian clergy, particu- 
larly among communities which 
have been considered “backward,” 
takes time. The Christians them- 
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selves need the services of foreign 
missionaries particularly in colleges 
and hospitals. Excessive severity in 
limiting the numbers of these men 
would defeat the very purpose the 
Government of India has in view, 
namely, rapid Indianization of the 
Church, by interfering with the 
work of training houses. 

These representations have met 
with some success, though the situa. 
tion is still not easy. The Prime 
Minister, in answer to various ap 
peals, has stated that there is no 
objection at all to missionaries on 
religious grounds, that their educa- 
tional and social work has been 
valuable and appreciated, that even 
in regard to evangelical work— 
though India does not like the idea 
of religious propaganda—she has 
no intention of forbidding it; that 
objections may arise on_ political 
grounds, as when the presence of 
any foreigner is undesirable in cer- 
tain areas. 

Moreover, as President of the 
Congress Party the Prime Minister 
has urged the party to do nothing 
to disquiet the minorities but to 
gain their loyalty by an attitude of 
friendliness and sympathy. He has 
described the re-conversion efforts 
of the Hindu Mahasabha as inspired 
by political motives. In cases of un 
fair economic and social pressure 
by agents of the Mahasabha to re- 
convert Christians to Hinduism, 
the Government has in some in- 
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stances intervened on behalf of the have a determining voice in the 
converts and some of them have _ granting of visas. There is a move 
returned to the Christian fold. to centralize this now in New Delhi. 

The situation still remains un- This will end some of the hardships 
certain to some extent. The Chris- caused in certain States at present. 
tian community has hopes that the But the Christians of India will not 
final outcome of the discussions will be satisfied unless India, in the in- 
be a policy which, while aiming at __ terests of the fullest religious liberty, 
Indianization of the Church, will allows devoted men and women 
not harm the interests of the Chris- whose motives and methods are 
tians. Sometimes difficulties are above suspicion to come to India 
caused by divergence of policies of simply to preach the Gospel to non- 
different State Governments, which Christians. 


The Holy City 


The tradition of Jerusalem is one of holiness; it has been the “holy 
city” of the Jewish race and religion since the time of David, since Solomon 
built the first temple to enshrine the Ark of the Covenant; and for 2,000 
years Jerusalem has been sacred to all Christian peoples—hallowed by the 
death and passion of God Himself. To the Mohammedans, also, this is a 
holy city, for it is the site of the prophet Mohammed’s supposed ascent 
into heaven. 

This tradition of holiness has probably done much to preserve the 
ancient spirit and atmosphere of Jerusalem. Men and women of different 
races have for thousands of years made this city an object of special 
pilgrimage; although their religious beliefs may have differed widely, and 
have manifested themselves in completely different ways, all believe in one 
Supreme Being, and by their coming they have paid homage to Him. In 
this spirit of pilgrimage Jerusalem is the same now as when Christ was 
alive—J. P. Hanby in the Tastet, (London), April 9, 1955. 
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Feast of St. Joseph the Workman 
Pore Pius XII 


Address to Catholic Association of Italian Workers, May 1, 1955 


ITTLE more than ten years ago, on March 11, 1945, during a difficult 

period of Italy’s history, difficult especially for her working class, We 
received the Catholic Association of Italian Workers (ACLI) in audience 
for the first time. We know that you hold in high honor that day, on which 
you received public acknowledgment from Mother Church, who in the 
long course of her history has ever been eager to satisfy the needs of the 
times, inspiring and encouraging the faithful to unite in special associa. 
tions to satisfy those needs. Thus ACLI was born, with the approval and 
blessing of Christ’s Vicar. 

From the beginning We put your organization under the powerful pat- 
ronage of St. Joseph. Indeed there could be no better protector to help you 
deepen in your lives the spirit of the Gospel. As We said then, that spirit 
flows to you and all men from the Heart of the God-Man, Saviour of the 
world; but certainly no worker was ever more completely and profoundly 
penetrated by it than the foster father of Jesus, who lived with Him in 
closest intimacy and community of family life and work. Thus, if you wish 
to be close to Christ, We again today repeat: “Ite ad Joseph”—Go to 
Joseph (Gen. 41,55). 

ACLI, therefore, must bring to its members and their families, and to 
the whole world of labor, an awareness of Christ’s presence. Do not forget 
that your first care is to preserve and foster Christian living among workers. 
To this end it is not enough for you to fulfill, and urge others to fulfill, 
your religious duties; you must deepen your knowledge of the teachings 
of the Faith, and understand ever more fully what is imposed by the moral 
order in the world, an order established by God, taught and interpreted by 
the Church, in all that concerns the rights and duties of today’s worker. 

We bless, then, your efforts, and especially the courses and lectures 
you organize, no less than the priests and laity who serve as teachers. In 
this field enough can never be done, so great is the need of an adequate 
training, one that appeals to and is adapted to local conditions. Let every 
care be taken lest the success of this work, undertaken to establish and 


1 Catholic Mind, XLV, pp. 707-711 (Dec., 1947). 
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spread the Kingdom of God, be hindered or ruined by succumbing to per- 
sonal ambitions or group rivalry. ACLI must know that it will always 
have Our support as long as it follows these norms, and gives to other 
groups the example of an unselfish zeal in the service of the Catholic cause. 

Too long, unfortunately, has the enemy of Christ sown tares among the 
Italian people, without meeting at all points sufficient resistance from 
Catholics. Especially among the working class has he done, and is he still 
doing, much to spread false ideas about man and the world, about history, 
about social and economic structures. Not infrequently the Catholic worker, 
lacking a solid religious formation, is defenseless when such theories are 
advanced; he cannot give an answer and sometimes even is infected by 
the poison of error. 


APOSTOLATE OF THE WORKER 


This formation ACLI must constantly improve, convinced as its members 
are that they are exercising that apostolate of the worker among workers 
which was the hope of Our Predecessor of happy memory, Pius XI, as 
expressed in his Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno (cf. AAS, vol. XXIII, p. 
226). The religious training of Christians, and especially of workers, is 
one of the main duties of pastoral activity today. Just as the vital interests 
of the Church and of souls have forced the erection of Catholic schools for 
Catholic children, so too the true and well-grounded religious training of 
adults is of prime necessity. In this you are on the right path. Continue 
with courage and perseverance; do not be led astray by false principles. 

For these false principles are at work! How many times have We 
declared and explained the Church’s love for the workers! Yet the monstrous 
lie is still spread about that “the Church is allied with capitalism against 
labor.” She, mother and teacher of all men, is always concerned especially 
for her children who are in more difficult circumstances, and in fact has 
made a strong contribution to the equitable progress already obtained by 
certain categories of workers. We Ourselves said in Our Christmas Mes- 
sage of 1942: “Moved ever by religious motives, the Church condemned 
the various systems of Marxist Socialism, and condemns them today, for 
it is her abiding duty and right to save men from trends and influences that 
jeopardize their eternal salvation. But the Church cannot be unaware of 
the fact that the laborer, in his effort to better his condition, strikes against 
a certain system which, far from being conformed to nature, is opposed to 
God’s order and to the purpose He assigned to the goods of this world. 
However false, dangerous and to be condemned are the methods followed, 
who, and. particularly what priest or Christian, could remain deaf to the 
cry which is rising from the depths, and which, in a world ruled by a just 
God, appeals to justice and the spirit of brotherhood?”? 

To enter into the world of social problems, with its systems which do 
not derive from Him, whether they are called “lay humanism” or “Socialism 





2 Catholic Mind, XLI, pp. 45-60 (Jan., 1943). 
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stripped of materialism,” Jesus Christ does not wait for the door to he 
opened to Him. His divine kingdom of Truth and Justice is present even 
in regions where there is a constant threat of class-warfare seizing the 
advantage. For that reason, the Church is not restricted to appeal for this 
more just social order, but sets out its fundamental principles, urging the 
rulers of nations, legislators, employers and directors of businesses to set 
themselves to reduce them to practice. 


“DELUDED” ITALIAN CATHOLICS 


But Our present address is directed especially at the so-called “deluded” 
among Italian Catholics. They are, indeed, not few in number, particularly 
among the youth, whose intentions remain of the best, but who could have 


expected more action among the Catholic forces in the public life of the 
country. 


We are not here speaking of those whose enthusiasm is not always 
accompanied by a calm and steady practical judgment with regard to facts, 
present’ and future, and to the failings of the ordinary man. We address 
Ourselves rather to those who certainly recognize the notable progress 
achieved, notwithstanding the difficult conditions of the country, but feel 
deeply hurt that their own capabilities and potentialities, of which they are 
fully aware, are not finding a field where their value is put to use. Doubt- 
less they would have an answer to this complaint, if they read attentively 
the program of ACLI, which demands the effective participation of rank- 
and-file workers in the planning of the economic and social life of the nation, 
and asks that within the business enterprises each one be recognized, in 
a real sense, as a true fellow worker. 


There is no need for Us to insist on this point, of which We have already, 
on other occasions, sufficiently treated. But We wish to call once again the 
attention of these deluded men to the fact that neither new laws nor new 
institutions are adequate to give to each the security to exist, protected 
against every misused restriction, and to be able-to develop with freedom 
in society. All will be in vain if the ordinary man lives in fear of coming 
under arbitrary rule, and does not succeed in freeing himself from the 
feeling that he is subject to the good and bad will of those who apply the 
laws, or of those who, as public officials, direct institutions and organiza- 
tions; if he perceives that, in daily life, all depends on connections which 
he—unlike others—perhaps does not have; if he suspects that behind the 
external show of what is called the state, there is hidden the manipulations 
of powerful organized groups. 

The action of Christian forces in public life, then, certainly means that 
the promulgation of good laws and the building up of institutions suited 
to the times are fostered; but it means even more that there is a setting 
aside of the rule of empty slogans and deceptive words, and that the 
ordinary man feels supported and sustained in his legitimate demands and 
expectations. It is essential to form a public opinion which, without hunt- 
ing out scandal, points out with frankness and courage persons and situa- 
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» tions which do not conform to just laws and institutions, or which maliciously 

™ conceal truth. To win the influence of the plain citizen, it is not enough to 

is put the voting card or other similar devices into his hands. If he will be 

i associated with the group of leaders, if he intends sometimes—for the 

et common good—to put forward a remedy for the dearth of profitable ideas 
and to stem the advance of egoism, he himself must possess the necessary 
personal energy and the ardent will to contribute to, and to pour into all 
public arrangements, a healthy morality. 

There you have the basis of the hope which We have been expressing 
qd” to ACLI over the past ten years, and which We repeat today in your presence 
ly with redoubled confidence. In the workers’ movement, those only can feel 
ve real delusion who fix their gaze solely on the immediate political scene, 
he on the maneuvers of the majority. Your present activity is the preparatory, 

and thus essential, stage of politics. For you, it is a question of training 
ys and preparing the way for the true Christian workman by means of “social 
ts, formation” towards trade-union and political life, and of sustaining and 
258 making easier his entire conduct by means of “social action” and “social 
188 service.” Continue then, without weakness, the work already accomplished; 
2] in that way, you will be opening to Christ a direct entry into the world of 
re the worker, and then also, indirectly, into other social groups. This is the 
bt: fundamental “open door” without which every other “open door,” how- 
ly ever interpreted, would be a surrender of so-called Christian forces. 
ik 
n, A FaTHEr’s AFFECTION 
in Dear sons and daughters present in this sacred square, and you, work- 
ing men and women of the whole world—let Us extend to you the tender- 
ly, ness of a father’s affection, such as that with which Jesus: drew to Himself 
he the multitudes hungering after Truth and Justice; be assured that in every 
ow necessity you will have at your side a guide, a defender, a Father. 
ed Tell Us openly, under the free sky of Rome, will you know how to 
om recognize, amid so many discordant and alluring voices directed at you 
ng from different quarters—some to ensnare your souls, some to debase you 
he as men, or to defraud you of your legitimate rights as workers—will you 
he know who is, and always will be, your sure guide, who your faithful pro- 
za tector, who your true Father? 
a Yes, beloved workers, the Pope and the Church cannot withdraw from 
ne the divine mission of guiding, protecting and loving especially the suffering, 
ns who are all the more dear the more they are in need of defense and help, 
whether they be workers or other children of the people. 
lat This duty and obligation We, the Vicar of Christ, desire to reaffirm 
ed clearly, here, on this first day of May—which the world of labor has 
ng claimed for itself as its own proper feastday—with the intention that all 
he may recognize the dignity of labor and that this dignity may be a motiva- 
nd tion in forming the social order and laws founded on the equitable dis- 
nt- tribution of rights and duties. 
od Acclaimed in this way by Christian workers and having received, as 
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it were, Christian baptism, the first of May, far from being a stimulus for 
discord, hate and violence, is and will be a recurring invitation to modem 
society to accomplish that which is still lacking for social peace. A Christian 
feast, therefore; that is, a day of rejoicing for the concrete and progressive 
triumph of the Christian ideals of the great family of labor. 

In order that this meaning may remain in your minds and that, ina 
certain manner, We may make an immediate return for the numerous and 
precious gifts brought to Us from all parts of Italy, We are happy to an. 
nounce to you Our determination to institute—as We in fact do now institute 
—the liturgical feast of St. Joseph the Workman, assigning to it precisely 
the first day of May. Are you pleased with this Our gift, beloved workers? 
We are certain that you are, because the humble workman of Nazareth 
not only personifies before God and the Church the dignity of the manual 
laborer, but also he is always the provident guardian of you and your 
families. 

With this greeting on Our lips and in Our heart, beloved sons and 
daughters, and with the certitude that you will remember this day, s0 
filled with holy resolutions, so bright with good hope, so promising because 
of what has been accomplished, from the Most High We invoke the choicest 
blessings upon you, upon your families and relatives, upon those who are 
in hospitals and sanatoria, upon the fields and the shops, upon your organi- 
zation ACLI and its great and noble work, upon employers, upon beloved 
Italy and upon the whole world of labor, always dear to Us. May Our 
paternal Apostolic Blessing descend from the heavens upon the earth 
which, in obedience to the original divine precept, you have worked and 
made fruitful. 


Co-determination in U. S. Labor 


For the AFL, I can say flatly that collective bargaining is not a means 
of seeking a voice in management. We do not want so-called “co-determina- 
tion”—the representation of unions on the board of directors or in the 
active management of a company. In Germany, where trade unions have 
endorsed such a plan, co-determination emerges from a peculiar back- 
ground—the political use of corporate power by cartel management. And 
in that country it has some logic as a means of maintaining economic 
democracy. Here in the U. S., witha different background and tradition, with 
a different kind of management, with the acceptance of collective bargaining, 
co-determination has no reality—-AFL President George Meany in Fortune, 
March, 1955. 
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Ideals for Christian Employers 
Pope Pius XII 


Address to the Seventh National Congress of Italian Christian Employers, 
June 6, 1955 


ELOVED sons, you have held at Naples your seventh national congress 
based on the theme “The Employer and the Future of the South.” Now 
you wish to inform Us of your labors and to ask Us to bless them. 

We gladly grant your request, persuaded, as We are, of the value of your 
deliberations and desirous that the fruitful exchange of views that has made 
your congress outstanding may inspire in you the firm determination to 
follow through to practical conclusions. 

For some years conditions in the southern regions of Italy have been a 
matter of deep concern to the public authorities of the country. This vast 
and important part of the national territory has passed through all the 
stages of a continued impoverishment. Its generous people, so richly endowed 
in values of mind and heart, impatient to exercise their activity on a plane 
corresponding to their energies, were often kept in deplorable economic con- 
ditions, drifting from poverty to unemployment, which became daily realities. 

The patent injustice of this state of affairs has, we might say, weighed 
upon the whole nation. Therefore all those who feel the full importance of 
these social conditions and foresee the consequences—perhaps remote but 
often fatal—of their lack of balance, have been greatly pleased with the 
public and private undertakings which, with a lively impulse and laudable 
determination, now strive to put an end to such conditions. The extent of 
the ills and the remedies needed were such that the intervention of the gov- 
ernment, as the interpreter of the common will of the nation, was absolutely 
necessary. But in order that these efforts may attain the desired happy suc- 
cess, they require the collaboration of all citizens who possess considerable 
economic resources. That means, in the first place, the heads of industrial 
and commercial enterprises. 

Beloved sons, you have all well understood that, in a task so indispensable 
and of such social and moral import, Catholic employers have a serious 
duty to fulfill. We praise you for having included in the program of your 
congress the study of the mission of businessmen in the economic readjust- 
ment of southern Italy. 

One of the essential points of Christian social doctrine has always been 
the affirmation of the primary importance of private enterprise as compared 
to the subsidiary function of state enterprise. This is not to deny the useful- 
ness and the necessity, in some cases, of government intervention, but rather 
to bring out this truth: that the human person represents not only the pur- 
pose of the economy, but is its most important element. 

Today more than ever before this thesis is the object of a widespread 
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debate in which people are arguing more with facts than with words. At this 
time your congress has undertaken to examine the means of improving, from 
an economic point of view, a large social group. Undoubtedly, not every. 
thing has to be done from the beginning, since a large part of the task has 
already been accomplished. But in many places the main effort has yet to 
be made. It must begin by dealing with basic matters: means of communica- 
tions, housing, irrigation and soil conservation, modernization of agricultural 
equipment, improvement of existing industries and establishment of new 
enterprises, technical training of workers and staffs and, above all, the train- 
ing of an élite group of workers who will become among their fellow workers 
the artisans of social and cultural progress. 


A Socrat IpeEa 1n ACTION 


The words of the Gospel naturally come to mind: “Which of you, wish- 
ing to build a tower, does not sit down first and calculate the outlays that 
are necessary, whether he has the means to complete it?” (Luke 14, 28), 
Here, indeed, there is not merely question of investing capital, of perhaps 
running great financial risks, but especially of putting into action a social 
idea, a concept of economic life, of its laws, its aims and its limits. It is a 
question of directing a whole movement of progress according to a well- 
defined plan. These are the motives that justify your reflections and your 
research and to which We willingly give Our support and Our encourage- 
ment. 

The first thought of a Catholic employer when he sets about to solve such 
a problem should be that of going beyond the immediate rudiments. Only on 
this condition will he be faithful to the principle which We have just re- 
called, that is, to the maxims of Christian sociology concerning the tran- 
scendent value of the human person. 

The questions that occupy your mind concerning the future of the south 
are first of all limited to a geographical area, a particular region of Italy. 
But who does not see how much the entire nation is affected by it? It can be 
said that the economies of even other countries in some way depend upon it. 
This is one reason for them to give their help to such a task of readjustment. 
Such highly desirable collaboration permits you to consider the problem 
from a less strictly national point of view and gives your labors a vaster and 
more significant scope. 

Moreover, it is necessary to take into consideration the social evolution 
that economic progress will produce in the south. It is easy to imagine the 
obstacles and difficulties of those who for decades have had to resign them- 
selves to a painful passivity and who are now being asked to change their 
way of life, to become interested in new enterprises and to take their fate 
actively into their own hands. But on this account one cannot stop in mid- 
stream and substitute for an old form of guardianship a new kind of sub- 
jection which, while freeing man from economic slavery, would impose upon 
him in exchange an even less bearable social dependence. 


This would happen if employers, while working for the transformation 
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of the south, were to subordinate its development to their own interests. 
From the very beginning it is necessary to be firmly convinced that the 
economic goal to which individuals and the state aspire hinges on a true 
uplifting of the people, and therefore on the achieving of their legitimate 
economic, social and cultural autonomy. From the very beginning it is neces- 
sary, then, to admit fully the rights of others, their just needs and their 
profound aspirations and to be willing to satisfy them adequately. 

This attitude requires of everyone who participates in the task much dis- 
interested effort. Such unselfishness gives a truly Catholic meaning to one’s 
collaboration. Thus you have the opportunity of practicing equity and char- 
ity in an excellent manner, because you give them a social dimension 
through which they become a proof of the Christian spirit in the highest 
degree, a proof written in facts. By this very means you also render a con- 
siderable service to peoples particularly sensitive to spiritual values, to per- 
sonal freedom, to the moral riches of family life and to the usefulness of the 
wider social bonds that unite communities in city, region and nation. 


INTENSE INTERIOR LIFE 


Who could doubt that such a mission requires serious preparation on the 
part of the head of a Christian firm? You yourselves, moreover, have touched 
upon this point in your discussions. Consequently, We shall limit Our- 
selves here to emphasizing the need for such an employer—if he really wants 
to do his duty—to live intensely the doctrine to which he pays lip-service. 
This means that with heart and mind he must penetrate its internal require- 
ments and that he must submit himself to its generous inspirations. 

The teaching of the Church, which gives a clear formula of Catholic prin- 
ciples, runs the risk of being neither well understood nor applied unless it 
finds in the responsible head of a firm, not a resigned and passive reception, 
but the fullness of an intense interior life, nourished by the sacramental 
sources of grace. It seems to Us that Christian social] thought should be 
profoundly organic. Far from being built up solely by starting from abstract 
pronouncements, it ought to correspond with constant fidelity to the inten- 
tions of Divine Providence as they are manifested in the life of every Christ- 
ian and in the life of the community to which he belongs. 

The creative act of God that launched the world into space never ceases 
to kindle life with astonishing abundance and variety. In the individual as 
in society, the aspiration for betterment and for natural and supernatural 
perfection calls for a continuous overcoming of self and often also for a 
painful detachment. To follow this rising path and to guide and draw others 
to it calls for hard work. We are happy to see that this does not discourage 
you and that you are readv to assume all the responsibilities deriving from 
your position in Christian society. 

Beloved sons, permit Us in conclusion to express Our pleasure again that 
you have chosen as the theme of your congress a subject that indeed touches 
upon your purposes and interests, but which also concerns you even more 
as citizens and as Christians—as citizens aware of having to collaborate for ! 
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the unity and prosperity of the nation, and as Christians conscious of your 
co-responsibility in promoting the Christian religion and culture among 
those who are your brothers and sisters in Christ. This twofold duty assumes 
in your case a concrete form in the “problem of the south,” and you do not 
wish to withdraw from such a task. 

Perhaps employers were for too long a time accustomed to remain in the 
narrow circle of their own cares and their own economic purposes, not tak- 
ing an active interest in the common life of society and of the state. Per- 
haps this, even more than certain deplorable events, has given rise to, and 
widely spread, the rumor that the economy, or rather its managers, are the 
obscure power that, from behind the wings, directs everything upon which 
the fate of the people depends. 

Therefore, We congratulate you for your powerful action in public and 
for the public. Without doubt, you are among those whose work in this tech- 
nical age has not diminished but increased. Nevertheless, it redounds to 
your advantage that you have dedicated your time during the days of your 
congress to public matters. Otherwise it is to be feared that today, when 
gigantic organizations have made and are making their weight felt in social 
matters, questions of public life might be answered without your cooperation. 
Indeed, employers also have the right to be heard and to have their com- 
petence—particularly suited to judge questions serenely and to ponder the 
seriousness of the dangers—exercise its just influence. 

In this field We think especially of you, beloved sons. The theme of your 
congress gives Us assurance that you wish to be Catholic employers in the 
fullest and noblest meaning of the word: men of economic affairs, but, at the 
same time, upright citizens and Christians. 

With the fervent wish that your association may continue its constructive 
work to the advantage of the nation and of other peoples, We beg for you 
the choicest heavenly favors and grant you Our apostolic blessing with all 
Our heart. 


Puerto Rican Migration 


In examining the nature of this migration, it is important to keep it in 
perspective. Actually, in numbers, it cannot begin to compare with the great 
migrations of the past. Thus far only about half-a-million Puerto Rican-born 
have come to all parts of the United States. But during the great migrations, 
more than 6 million German-born came here; almost 5 million Italian- 
born; and more than 41% million Irish-born. The Puerto Ricans have a long 
way to go before they begin to match the movement of peoples from Europe 
in the past—Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, S.J. in Intecrrty, July, 1955. 
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The Menace of Communism 
AUSTRALIAN HrerRARCHY 


Joint Pastoral letter dated April 27, 1955 


HE Communist threat to the Christian world is not something that has 

suddenly arisen in our generation. Its fundamental errors were exposed 
by the great Popes who ruled the Church during the last one hundred years. 
The Bishops of the Catholic Church, in union with the Sovereign Pontiffs, 
have been foremost in the world-wide struggle against atheistic Communism. 

In one generation this aggressive and ruthless movement has contrived 
to hold about a dozen nations in bitter bondage. Untold sufferings have 
afflicted millions of helpless people, and since the Catholic Church has 
always been the chief opponent of this sinister system, the persecutor’s 
hand has struck most heavily at the Bishops of Christ’s flock. 

The clergy and the faithful, often deprived of the guidance of their 
appointed leaders, have suffered brutal enslavement, torture and death. 
The invader’s thrust is now extending over Southeastern Asia, and we in 
Australia have become acutely conscious of the sufferings inflicted on 
our northern neighbors. It would be sheer folly to blind ourselves to the 
possibility that a similar fate could soon overwhelm our own country. 

Mindful of our responsibilities as spiritual guides, the Catholic Bishops 
of Australia, assembled at our annual meeting, gave earnest consideration 
to this grave danger. We feel bound to repeat the serious warning we 
have frequently given that there can be no compromise with the Com- 
munist system. The Church is unswervingly opposed to Communism because 
of its atheism, materialism and denial of basic human rights. “Communism 
is intrinsically wrong,” said the late Pope Pius XI, “and no one who 
would save Christian civilization can give it assistance in any undertaking 
whatever. Those who permit themselves to be deceived into lending their 
aid towards the triumph of Communism in their own country will be the 
first to fall victims of their error.” 

It is a well-known fact that during the last ten years Catholics in 
Australia have endeavored to form a strong public opinion against Com- 
munist activities in our community. This was a noble undertaking, patri- 
otically directed to safeguard our Fatherland, the rights and liberties of 
our fellow citizens and the free exercise of religion. The leaders of this 
campaign were familiar with the extent of Communist suppressions of 
those rights and privileges in other countries. They foresaw, as the history 
of subsequent years proved, that the Communist plan to capture trade 
unions and other public bodies in Australia was part of a clearly designed 
scheme to seize complete political control of the country. 





1 Encyclical Letter on Atheistic Communism, 1937. 
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Australian public opinion generally failed to realize that in the year 
1945 every major trade union, with one exception, was in the hands of 
the Communists. At that period the Biennial Congress of the Australian 
Council of Trade Unions was dominated by a Communist majority. 

Their control of the trade-union movement enabled the Communists to 
exercise a stranglehold over the economic life of the nation, as the series 


of great strikes which plagued Australia from 1945 to 1949 conclusively 
proved. 


In spite of general apathy, many citizens of different religious faiths 
courageously dedicated themselves to the organized task of helping trade 
unionists elect officials who were opposed to Communism. 


It is a remarkable and inspiring fact that these realistic citizens were 
able to achieve a spectacular measure of success. There was, however, little 
public appreciation of the valuable work being done by these patriotic men 
and women, although governments, commerce, industry and the Australian 
people generally reaped the benefits of the peace and security which ensued, 

We recognize that this courageous campaign saved our civil and religious 
freedoms at a period when they were in grave peril, and we take this 
opportunity of paying a warm public tribute of gratitude to all who have 
engaged in the struggle. 

This great work of fighting and stemming Communist aggression wher- 
ever it shows itself has our full support and approval. It is therefore most 
deplorable that the only effective way yet found of defeating Communism 
in industrial life has been destroyed for the moment by political intrigue. 

It was vital to the Communist cause that the militant opposition which 
stood between it and the control of the trade unions should be destroyed. 
Their own words are abundantly clear: “It is a question for us of setting 
out consciously to foster a Left Wing in the Labor Party, to encourage all 
the incipient revolts expressing themselves in the Labor Party.”? Again: 
“Our comrades in the trade unions should assist the reformist trade-union 
leaders who are not connected directly with the Industrial Groups.”* 


ForwarpInc INTERESTS OF COMMUNISM 


It is very regrettable that highly placed public men, including some 
Catholics, seem to have closed their eyes to the great issues involved in the 
present upheaval. They do not appear to realize that they are forwarding 
the interests of Communism. 

There seems to be every likelihood that the present political upheaval 
has presented the Communists with an unexpected vantage-ground in their 
fight. We fear that the hard-earned fruits of victory in industry will be 
speedily lost by a renewal of Communist control over our industrial life. 

Many people are deeply confused by the recent happenings in our midst. 
They justly fear that the cause of Communism has been advanced consid- 


2 Communist Review, July, 1952, p. 208. 
8 Thid., July, 1954, p. 197. 
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sar erably during the last few months. Internally and externally the position 
of has worsened. Very many people are asking us to give them some direction 
an in the present confused situation. 

The Church is not concerned with party politics as such. It has no de- 
to sire to establish a Catholic domination in public life, nor has it been at- 
ies tempting to do this. It seeks only to preserve freedom, to serve the common 
ly good and to unite with our fellow citizens in achieving these aims. Let us 

emphasize that Catholics have always been free, and remain free to exercise 
hs their franchise according to their conscientious judgments on policies, parties 
F and candidates. They are, of course, not free “to profess, defend, or spread 
a the materialistic and anti-Christian doctrine of the Communists.” 
i IMMEDIATE COMMUNIST THREAT 
e 
en p At the moment there is one outstanding issue for the nation and the 
an Church. It is the immediate Communist threat to the security of the people 
and to the freedom of religion in Australia. 
us This peril has a twofold aspect: disruption from within and aggression 
Lis from without. We deplore the fact that some public men have failed to rea- 
ve lize the magnitude of this issue. They seem to concentrate on issues of 


lesser moment, or to act from considerations of personal ambition or advan- 
tage. It is only the Communist cause that will ultimately benefit from this 


" failire to face up to the basic national issue. 

m We are alarmed at the attitude of those who, without finding an adequate 
e. substitute, have seen fit to disband a well-proven means of fighting effectively 
h the Communist threat to the nation. If they fail to provide such a substitute, 


they will have failed in their duty to Australia. Mere generalized declarations 








; of hostility to Communism are completely futile in these times. 
1] The anxious attention of patriotic and thoughtful Australians is directed 
‘ in these days towards the nations to the north of Australia. We know that 
. there are forces in that vast area which are working for good, and others 
even more actively working for evil. We have the deepest sympathy and 
admiration for the national aspirations of these countries. We share in the 
well-founded fears of many of our northern neighbors that their newly-won 
freedom will be sacrificed on the altar of atheistic Communism. For this 
le reason, Australia’s foreign policies must be judged in the light of their 
ie bearing on Communist strategy at home and abroad. The over-all Communist 
g objective is the gravest peril now threatening the freedom of Asia and the 
freedom of Australia. 
¥ Therefore, we call on all Catholics and appeal to all our fellow citizens 
7 of the Commonwealth to face the great threat of our times wtih courage, 
° coolness of judgment and self-sacrifice. We strongly urge them to oppose 
‘ vigorously any revival of Communist influence and power in our political, 
. industrial and cultural life. 
It is the duty of every Catholic to work for the good of his own country. 
* Directive of the Holy See, 1949. 
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Its greatest good can be obtained by the application of Christian principles 
to private and public life. We must be God-fearing and God-loving, faithful 
to our religious practices. We must observe loyally the Commandments that 
God has laid upon us, mindful that “His yoke is sweet and His burden 
light.” We must be true to our social obligations, opposing all inroads on 
man’s dignity as a son of God, and insisting on his God-given rights. As 
Catholics, we realize that more is effected by prayer than by human effort. 
The present emergency calls for continued prayer and penance. “There is no 


way of casting out such spirits as this except by prayer and fasting” (Matt. 
XVII, 20). 


Soviet Weakness 


The greatest threat to Russia as it is constituted today is not what the 
Communist leaders rant about day and night—the alleged imperialism of 
the United States, or the alleged belligerency of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. The great threat to the Soviet leaders lies partly in the un 
happy and disgruntled millions in Communist slavery, but mostly in the 
vigorous, hungry and ambitious young Russians. Almost four decades ago 
Communist leaders told the Russian people: “You have nothing to lose but 
your chains; you have a world to gain.” Today, from the trickle of informa 
tion that comes out of Russia, we learn young Russians are awakening to a 
growing realization that they have not gained anything of the world’s 
abundant freedom, but have merely added to the weight of their chains.— 


The Hon. James A. Farley at St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind., June 5, 
1955. 
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